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EXTRAVAGANCIES OF THE DRAMA. 


Ovr social institutions, customs, manners, and amuse- 
ments, are characterised, beyond question, by a great 
many features and peculiarities, which the force of 
habit alone prevents us from viewing with ridicule, 
if not from repressing as gross outrages upon common 
sense. This is a trite enough observation, it must be 
confessed ; yet the marvel is, that often as it is made 
in reference to a variety of subjects of greater or 
lesser consequence, our eyes are never the nearer being 
opened, and we are still contented to exercise our 
vision through the dulling and deceiving film of habit 
and conventionalism. Perhaps the operation of these 
influences is nowhere more observable than in the case 
of our dramatic and scenic exhibitions. Things are 
said, done, and shown in our theatres, which, when 
one examines them without the spectacles of custom 
on one’s nose, appear certainly very strange and ri- 
diculous ; and the more particularly do they appear in 
such lights when one remembers the pretensions of 
the stage to “hold the mirror up to nature,” and 
show “the very age and body of the time, its form 
and pressure.” Professed imitations are there habi- 
tually given of characters too absurd to have ever had 
prototypes in human nature, and language is put into 
their mouths such as man never spoke in real life ; 
while people look on, and listen, and applaud, simply, 
to all seeming, because their grandsires did so before 
them. For proof of this, take note of the Irishmen 
and Scotsmen of the stage, or the creations of fancy 
on which, from time immemorial, it has been the good 
pleasure of dramatic writers to bestow these designa- 
tions. As regards speech, dress, manners, and other 
characteristics, these creations no more resemble the 
Trishmen and Scotsmen of real life, past or present, 
than the latter are like to the natives of Dahomey or 
Ashantee in the colour of their skins. Shakspeare 
began this series of ridiculous misrepresentations in 
the Captain Macmorris and Captain Jamy of his 
“Henry V.;” but for him there is excuse in the 
comparative ignorance which prevailed in his time 
relative to Ireland and Scotland. Imitating his faults 
when they could not imitate his beauties, dramatic 
writers have never since produced play or farce (as 
Carleton remarks in reference to his:own country- 
men) “in which, when an Irishman is introduced, he 
is not drawn as a broad grotesque blunderer, a 
sentence he speaks involving a bull, and every act the 
result of headlong folly, or cool but unstudied effron- 
tery. I do not remember an instance in which he 
acts upon the stage any other part than that of the 
buffoon of the piece, uttering language which, where- 
ever it may have been found, was at all events never 
heard in Ireland, unless upon the boards of a theatre. 
The Captain O'Cutters, ‘Blunders, and Dennis Bul- 
grudderies, of the English stage, never had existence 
except in the imagination of those who were as igno- 
rant of the Irish people as they were of their language 
and feelings. Even Sheridan was forced to pander to 
this erroneous estimate and distorted conception of 
our character ; for, after all, Sir Lucius O*Trigger was 
his Irishman, but not Ireland’s Irishman.” Mr Carle- 
ton forcibly exposes the long-lived absurdity of im- 
puting to the Irish any special propensity to bulls or 
blanders, and shows that the foundation of that idea 
lay simply in the imperfect comprehension which the 
Irish long had, and have even yet, of the English 


ease to the of the drama, the 
truth seems to be, that, a buffoon being a necessary 
character for many of the purposes of the 

our dramatists have deemed it proper to call such 


creations of their fancy by the generic title of Jrish- 
man ; and a name rejoicing in the prefix of O', with 
a plentiful scattering of ochs, sowls, be-aisy’s, and blun- 
ders in their talk, has had the effect of causing the 
strange personations of this class pervading our plays, 
to be received as genuine sons of Erin all the world 
over, by one generation after another. There might 
have been little else than folly merely in our so long 
tolerating the application of the Irishman’s name in 
this way, had it been understood that the appellation 
was but a useful conventional one for a class of cha- 
racters which the stage requires; but this has not 
been the case. The ridicule which was solely due to 
the creature of the dramatist’s invention, was trans- 
ferred to the real members of that community whose 
national name was so misused. “It passed (says Mr 
Carleton) from the stage into the recesses of private 
life, wrought itself into the feelings till it became a 
prejudice, and the Irishman was consequently looked 
upon and treated as a being made up of absurdity and 
cunning—a compound of knave and fool, fit only to 
be punished for his knavery or laughed at for his 
folly.” This is certainly nothing more than the truth. 
The stage, hitherto at least, has been one of the chief 
instruments by which national character has been 
appreciated ; and from the senseless reception of the 
stage-pictures of Irish character as genuine, a depre- 
ciatory feeling towards the actual Irish people has 
been long fostered in the sister country. Many a 
worthy man must have suffered, for instance, both in 
interests and feelings, from the stigma conveyed in 
the term “ fortune-hunter,” which the drama has been 
the chief means of fixing upon the children of the 
* emerald isle.” 

The professed representations of Scottish character 
and Scottish scenery and peculiarities on the stage, 
afford matter for laughter chiefly. We have heard it 
asserted, that very worthy people in London have the 
firm belief that the citizens of Edinburgh wear the 
kilt universally, and that, on visiting England, they 
assume certain nameless articles of dress merely as a 
mark of respect for the more civilised tastes of the 
south. Whether this be the London belief or not, 
certain it is that the stage, as far as Scottish matters 
are concerned, is practically conducted on that prin- 
ciple. ‘To ‘pourtray a Scottish scene there, a most 
unsparing allowance of mountain, rock, wood, and 
waterfall, must be made ; and these natural features, 
to distinguish them from the same kind of scenery 
elsewhere, require simply to be on a monstrous scale. 
The painter, apparently, must keep in his mind’s 
eye the “steep-frowning glories of dark Loch-na-gar,” 
the written model of a Scottish scene to an English 
mind. Then, again, every living thing introduced 
into such a scene—man, woman, and child—must be 
clothed in tartans. The women must have plaids, 
mantles, and snoods of that material ; and the men, 
be they kings, chiefs, caterans, or cow-herds, must 
figure in tartan coats and kilts, and also display hose 
and buckled shoes, with blue bonnets and swinge- 
ing feathers therein. It is almost needless to say 
further, that a dirk and purse are also essential to 
the Scot of the stage; and moreover, and above all, 
a claymore of fearful length and strength, with which 
a “ terrific combat,” as the bills have it, is always ef- 
fected amid the hills and cataracts aforesaid. The 
“terrific combat” is an element of the Scoto-scenic 
exhibition never to be omitted. 

The good people who swallow these things as cha- 
racteristic of Scotland proper, are much in need of 
being set right in their ideas. On the streets of Lon- 
don, tartans-and kilts are as common: a sight as in 


Edinburgh. Tourists must know this, but apparently 


nobody else does. As for dirks and claymores, we can 
assure our southern friends that the terrific fighters of 
the stage have no prototypes among Scotsmen. A 
gully-knife, fit only to slice a skim-milk cheese, con- 
stitutes the most deadly weapon which we have ever 
seen in the hands of the ploughman or shepherd of 
the Scottish dales. 

Then, what a language do the approved Scotsmen 
of the stage emit, and what forms and names do they 
bear! Speaking through the nose seems to be deemed 
essentially characteristic of Scotsmen. A lumbering 
animal with a shock head of red-hair, which he 
scratches perpetually, enters on the stage, and pours 
forth, in a great measure through the organ mentioned, 
a gibberish composed chiefly of oichs, hoichs, tou’s, ta’s, 
and mon’s, and is deemed by his admiring auditory 
the veritable Scot. ‘Twenty other personages may be 
on the scene, equally Scottish in name and position 
with this single party, but they speak their best 
English, and are not deemed the true specimens of 
Caledonia. Now, we humbly assure our southern 
readers that all Scotsmen are not red-haired, and that 
in our talk we have no peculiar fancy for snivelling. 
As little are we aware of the existence of any persons 
called Mac-Screws or Mac-Sawneys among us, as cer- 
tain dramas would imply. Nor do we even believe 
that, leaving what is more especially called Scotland 
for the most remote nooks of the Highlands, we shall 
there find any such personages, figures, names, or 
modes of talk. We shall find Gaelic spoken in some 
places, and in others a form of Scotch or English ; 
but that chaotic mixture of these tongues which pre- 
vails on the stage, is the proper dialect of no district 
or spot with which we are acquainted. It is a curious 
truth, indeed, that in those parts of the Highlands 
where the original Gaelic has been superseded, a dia- 
lect of the English tongue is spoken excelling in 
purity any to be found in most of the provinces, or 
perhaps even the metropolis of England. Such is the 
case at Inverary, for instance, and partly at and 
around Inverness. 

Scottish readers may think it a work of supereroga- 
tion for us thus seriously to deny that the shock- 
headed, scratching, grunting, fighting animal in tartan, 
is a fair specimen of the general population of Scot- 
land ; but in reality the belief that such is the case 
is widely spread among our southern neighbours, and 
even among the respectably educated of them. Ar- 
tists, who should and do know better, have fostered 
the notion by sticking men in kilts into all their pic- 
tures of Scottish scenery, even where these have refe- 
rence to the banks of the Tweed or the Clyde, or other 
spots which never were trodden by limbs adorned with 
such a species of dress. The stage, we repeat, aided 
by paintings, has been instrumental in giving English- 
men most ridiculous ideas of Scotland. Not con- 
ceiving it possible, we suppose, that men who wore 
kilts could possess any of the luxurious inventions of 
civilisation, a respectable London merchant lately 


he exhibited a most humiliating degree of surprise on 
learning that we had actually advanced so far in prac- 
tical science as to manufacture and use that article. 
As in the case of the conventional Irishman and 
Scotsman of the stage, so is it with its Frenchmen, 
its Italians, its Spaniards, its Germans, its negroes, 
others. 


plays when he laid the scenes abroad. They are 
respectively but reiterations of one character, which 
it has pleased dramatists to constitute the stage-model 
of an entire national community. For example, the 
Frenchman introduced into the English drama is ugi- 
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asked a friend of ours if we had gas in Edinburgh; and 7 
character, such as Shakspeare introduced into his te 
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versally but the shrugging, monkey-looking Canton of 
©The Clandestine Marriage,” or the Monsieur Mor- 
bleu of “ Monsieur Tonson,” dished up over and over 
again, with no difference in essentials, though thrown, 
it may be, into situations varied in some little degree. 
See one stage-Frenchman, and you see all. Is nature 
thus limited in her power of varying character, with 
@ great nation to work upon! Surely the mirror is 
not held up to her here. = 
Classes of men have the same kind of conventional 
representatives on the stage as nations have. See one 
sailor, and you see all that the modern drama ever 
shows to you of that class. When a tar is promised 
to you in any piece, you may feel assured of beholding 
a man with blue jacket, white trousers, straw hat, pig- 
tail, and buckles, who dances a hornpipe, chews to- | 
bacco, mouths a host of boisterous sentences relative 
to the honour of old England, bans the French, and 
garnishes his dialogue with a most multitudinous 
amount of “ avasts,” “lubbers,” “ swabs,” “ what 
cheers,” and good set phrases of the like kidney. Now, 
though all the sailors that ever sailed the salt seas 
were marked by these features of exterior and manners, 
surely the drama should present something more than 
mere outward forms, in order to hold up the mirror 
to nature, and show vice and virtue their own image. 
As things are managed at present, dramatic authors 
seem to hold that they accomplish all when they give 
little more than externals, according with the set rules 
and practices of the stage established by their prede- 
cessors. Variety of character is never dreamed of, 
apparently ; though, being men, sailors must vary in 
a thousand respects like other men. Even as regards 
their characteristic manners, it is absurd to suppose 
that they are all as much alike as peas or pigeons’ 
eggs. Nor can every Jack be disposed to dance horn- 
pipes everlastingly, in season and out of season. 
Sailors form but a specimen of the sort of class-con- 
ventionalisms to which we allude, If a lawyer, a 
country. squire, a barber, an auctioneer, a village- 
mayor, or almost any professional or official person 
whatever, appear in the list of personages in a modern 
drama, any one who has the slightest: acquaintance 
with such matters may prognosticate with certainty 
what the dress, manners, mode of speech, and other 
peculiarities, will be in every individual case. They 
will all be found in accordance with the conven- 
tional stage rules, in each instance specially laid 
down and provided. And to augment the sameness 
resulting from this state of things, the actual repre- 
senters of character upon the stage have become 
moulded and modelled, upon similar principles, into 
certain forms, unchanging and unchangeable. His- 
trionic companies, now-a-days, are for the most part 
composed of individuals who have trained themselves, 
not to the personation of such varied characters as 
nature presents, but to perform each a stated species 
of character, out of which they cannot step for the 
lives of them. In every company, for example, there 
is a performer who plays the dandy or puppy parts, 
and can play nothing else. There is your enacter of 
mysterious bandits and Blue-beard counts, There is 
your old-man-obstinate performer, or one who repre- 
gents hot-headed admirals and hard-hearted fathers. 
There is your old-man-virtuous, or he who plays dis- 
tressed merchants and ancient faithful servitors ; your 
knowing valet ; your comic Irishman ; and so on. So 
completely does an actor belong to one part, and one 
part to him, that it is common to say such an actor 
is a “capital villain,” a “ first-rate scoundrel.” The 
\y-performers are arranged in like manner into the 
l-woman-tragic and old-woman-comic ; the young- 
woman-sentimental, and young-woman-chambermaid- 
ish ; and so on. The confinement of performers thus 
to one walk, though it may have been originally 
caused by the adherence of dramatic writers to set 
conventional rules, reacts upon the efforts of these in 
turn, and increases the mischief. Seeing the manner 
in which histrionic companies are usually arranged, 
the modern dramatist looks not to nature for his con- 
ceptions. He draws every character and arranges 
every phrase exactly as he thinks they will best suit 
the people who are to represent and utter them. He 
writes a part for the puppy-performer, a part for old- 
obstinate, a part for old-virtuous, a part for knowing- 
valet, parts for miss-sentimental, miss-chambermaid- 
ish, old-woman-comic, and the rest, the thread of a 
plot which ties the whole together being a matter of 
extremely little moment in his eyes. 
The dramatist is certain of some measure of success, 
by taking this direct and secure way of bringing out 


the powers of each individual performer. But though 

he may thus far have acted prudently, as histrionic 
matters at present stand, the end of this entire system 

is, that our dramatic pieces have become, more and 
more completely, but a hashing up of the same 
things over again. We find in them endless old admi- 
rals (performed by the old-men-obstinate), who speak 
like barking dogs, quarrel with everybody, and always 
have nephews or nieces whom they want to marry to 
some hateful or hated person or another. As all must 
end well at last, we find these ancient blockheads 
usually wheeling round at the last moment, without 
the shadow of a reason, and giving their consent to 
the identical match which they have all along opposed. 

Such a personage uniformly concludes with a “ Well, 
you young dog, I suppose you must have her. So, take 
my blessing”—and hereupon he pulls out his white 
handkerchief, and snivels considerably. ‘There are, so 
far as we have observed, no beings in human nature 
resembling these old-obstinates. As great a libel upon 
youthful humanity is the lover-gentleman of such 
pieces, who can do little else than exclaim, “ Adorable 
Julia !” and cane his servant (the knowing valet)—for 
which latter act, by the way, the valet in real life 
would assuredly either knock his master down, or 
summon him before the police-magistrate, or perhaps 
do both. The “adorable Julias” of the light modern 
drama, again, are intolerable pieces of insipidity, with- 
out enough of intellect to sew the A BC upon a samp- 
ler. They can but lisp perpetually “ Pa” and “ Ma,” 
and “ Dear Charles ;” and they speak of elopements 
for life as they would do of taking a morning walk. 
Can anybody feel a rational interest in the fate of 
such bib-and-tucker heroines as these, or have any 
wish but to see them well chastised by their gover- 
nesses, and sent to bed supperless ? 

We must not dwell too long on these points, how- 
ever, and must trust it to the reader himself to make 
a more extended application of the preceding hints. 
But there is one other point to which we would ad- 
vert before closing these observations on dramatic 
matters. While following not, or incapable of follow- 
ing, our elder dramatists in their vivid and varied de- 
picting of actual, living, breathing human nature, many 
modern dramatists seem to think that they attain to 
the style, at least, of the Augustan age of the English 
drama, by interlarding their attempts plentifully with 
such phrases as “i’ faith,” “ marry,” “ my masters,” 
and the like. These things have accordingly become 
a part of the laughable conventionalisms of the stage. 
We may perhaps best make the reader understand us 
here by throwing a few of these stereotype phrases 
into a sort of speech for the nonce. Suppose a gentle- 
man, or say nobleman, to behold another approaching, 
into whose eyes he wishes to throw a little pulverulent 
matter. He will then probably speak—on the stage 
of course—after the following sort. The stock = 
are in italics :— 


Ha! can I trust mine eyes? No!—yes! ‘Tis he! 
Now must I smooth my But hush ! he comes. 
(To the other). 
Ha! by the mass, it glads me to the core, sir, 
To note how excellent well thou bear’st thine years. 
Marry, my good lord, i’ th’ olden days, 
1 do remember me, thou look’dst it bravely ; 
And yet, i’ faith, methinks old dsi 
That comes me rudely in to pluck men’s beards, 
And plant you white hairs where your black have been, 
Hath scarcely touched thy honourable 
Nay, never shake thy head—gentle, my lord. 


Note well this, worthy sir ! 

He is my junior but by some few years, 

And mark the difference between us now. 

S’blood, that same wielder 0’ the crooked 

Hath used me vilely. A’ brought us to the light 

A'most at once ; and lo! you here, my masters, 

How plain his marks on me, while on my friend 

His hand hath fall'n as soft as even dew. 

Well, there be some well used, and others not. 

Afore me, an it go not nigh to anger one. 
And so on. Such phrases as these, with a broken line 
now and then, with breaches in rhythm, and a few 
words thickly consonanted (such as “ foul-mouth’dst” 
and the like), plentifully bestrew the more ambitious 
dramas of the present day. The constructors of them 
think not of the quality of the metal ; the antique 
setting seems to be all in all. 

In conelusion—is there not to be found in the pre- 
valence of these dramatic conventionalisms a partial 
reason, at least, for the declension of the stage from 
its high position in past days? Educated spectators, 
and theyare now numerous, cannot but distinguish 
the artificial and unnatural cast of the scenes and 
characters presented to them, and therefore fail to take 
that interest in the spectacle, or in the fates of the per- 
sonages represented, which it is essential to excite ; and 


when the more intelligent classes lose their liking and 
respect for the drama, others must soon adopt the same 
views. Shakspeare and Jonson ranged human nature 
in search of new, proper, and varied subjects for the 
stage. Modern dramatists seem to have but a set 
number of puppet figures, which they shake together, 
as it were, in a bag, and present in the slightly-varied 
positions assumed by them, without changing, how- 
ever, one iota of their aspect or attire, much less of 
their intrinsic characters. 


SANATORY CONDITION OF THE LABOUB- 
ING POPULATION. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 
Tue fourth section of Mr Chadwick’s remarkable 
work adverts to the “comparative chances of life in 
different classes of the community.” This is a subject 
which has already been investigated, to very curious 
results, by M. Villermé of Paris. Inquiries amongst 
ourselves come to precisely the same effect, namely, 
that the severity of the pressure of disease and mor- 
tality is generally in proportion to the poorness of cir- 
cumstances. The difference is much greater than 
could well be believed, except upon the most powerful 
evidence. Mr Chadwick states, that in some districts 
of a city the deaths are only 1 for every 57 of the 
population annually, while in other districts of the 
same city they are 1 for every 28, being more than 
twice the former amount. He has with great industry 
collected a series of returns from different manufac- 
turing towns and districts in England, showing the 
average age of the individuals deceased within a cer- 
tain time of three classes of society, namely—l. 
Gentry and professional persons ; 2. Tradesmen and 
their families ; and 3. Labourers, mechanics, and ser- 
vants ; from which it invariably appears that the 
average age of the first class is much above that of 
the two others, and that the average age of the second 
class is much above that of the third. In Truro, for 
the three classes respectively, it is 40, 33, and 25 
years ; in Leeds, 44, 27, and 19 ; in Liverpool, 35, 22, 
and 15 ; in Whitechapel, 45, 27, and 22 ; in Kensing- 
ton, 44, 29, and 26—the two last exhibiting, it will be 
observed, a more favourable average to the third class 
in a city district occupied by the upper ranks, than 
in a mean district—an effect probably, in part, of the 
good condition in which the servants of the upper 
classes are kept. When we go into a simply rural 
district, where the third class is mainly composed of 
agricultural labourers, we find the return for that 
class much more favourable than in dense manufac- 
turing cities. For instance, in Rutlandshire, the 
numbers respectively are 52, 41, and 38—the last 
class thus showing better chance of life than the 
second does in any of the places above mentioned. 
This is a very instructive fact, particularly when we 
bear in mind that the wages of the agricultural la- 
bourers of Rutlandshire average barely one-half of the 
wages of the third class in the large manufacturing 
towns. Mr Chadwick has had maps of Leeds and of 
Bethnal Green parish constructed, to show, by com- 
parative depth of colouring, the liability of various 
districts to contagious disease and cholera ; and the 
deep colours are invariably upon the dense mean dis- 
tricts occupied by the humbler classes. He requested 
from the medical authorities of Aberdeen a similar 
map of that city, desiring at the same time that they 
would distinguish the streets occupied by the differ- 
ent grades of society. “They returned a map so 
marked as to disease, but stated that it had been 
thought unnecessary to distinguish the streets inha- 
bited by the different orders of society, as that was 
done with sufficient accuracy by the different tints 
“ An impression is often prevalent,” says Mr Chad- 
wick, “ that a heavy mortality is an unavoidable con- 
dition of all large towns, and of a town population in 
general. It has, however, been shown that groups of 
cottages on a high hill, exposed to the most salubrious 
breezes, when cleanliness is neglected, are often the 
nests of fever and disease as intense as the most 
crowded districts. The mortuary returns of particu- 
lar districts prove that a high degree of mortality 
does, not invariably belong to the population of all 
towns, and probably not necessarily to any, even where 
the population is engaged in manufactures. The pro- 
portion of deaths appears in some of the suburbs of 
the metropolis (as at Hackney), and of Manchester 


and Leeds, to be lower than amongst the highest 
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classes in two of the agricultural counties.” It is also 

of towns, there are streets of a better class, and 
vice versa; and it has been found, when minute in- 
quiry was made, that these exceptions showed the 
respective differences of mortality which were to be 
expected. Mr Elwin, reporting from Bath, says, 
“The average [age] among the labourers was greatly 
diminished by the returns from some notorious courts, 
and raised again to a still higher proportion by dis- 
tricts which appertained rather to the country than 
the town.” This gentleman found the average for a 


«My attention,” he says, “ was called to this circum- 
stance by the clerk incidentally remarking that more 
shoemakers were married at his office, and were uni- 
formly more dirty and ili-dressed, than any other 
class of persons. The proneness to marriage or con- 
eubinage in proportion to the degradation of the 
parties is notorious, and I anticipated from the fact 
an abundant offspring, afterwards to be carried off by 
premature disease. Accordingly, I went with this 
view through several of the registers, and the result 
was, that, while the average of death amongst the 
families of labourers and artisans in was 

(1 in] 24 and 25, that of shoemakers was [1 in] 14.” 

_ It would be a very erroneous inference from the 
above facts, that, of equal numbers of grown persons of 
the three classes, the chance of life was in the propor- 
tions indicated. It is upon the young and infantine 
that the weight of adverse physical circumstances 
chiefly falls. In Manchester, of 1000 children born, 
570 die before they complete the fifth year of their 
age. In 1840, of the children in their first year, 
23 per cent., or nearly a fourth, perished. It ap- 
pears as a general fact, that more than half of the 
children of the working classes die before they are 
five years old, and only one-fourth of the children of 
the gentry. Such seems to be the case wherever 
there is a large mortality ; and it is also found as in- 
variably that, where there is a large mortality, there 
is a still greater fecundity, always keeping up society at 
its full number, or even increasing it. In Manchester, 
where the deaths are 1 in 28 annually, the births are 
1 to 26: in Rutlandshire, where the deaths are only 
lin 52, the births are 1 to 33. Even marriages are 
more numerous where the deaths are greatest. The 
city of Geneva has had an accurate system of regis- 
tration for three centuries. In that time, it has 
slowly increased its population from 13,000 to 27,000. 
To persons not accustomed to inquiries of this kind, 
it would appear rather strange, that, although the 
population of Geneva has always been increasing more 
and more rapidly, the proportions of marriages and 
births have been constantly decreasing. The fact is, 
that the population has increased, not by a greater 
number of births, but by a smaller number of deaths : 
the expectation of life of a child at birth is now 45 
years; but in the seventeenth century it was only 13. 

Mr Chadwick remarks—* An impression of an un- 
defined optimism is frequently entertained by persons 
who are aware of the wretched condition of a large 
portion of the labouring population ; and this impres- 
sion is more frequently entertained than expressed, 
asthe ground of inaction for the relief of the preva- 
lent misery from disease, that its ravages form the 
natural or positive check, or, as Dr Short terms it, 

a ‘terrible corrective,’ to the pressure of population 
on the means of subsistence. In the most crowded 
districts which have been the subject of the present 
inquiry, the facts do not justify this impression ; they 
show-that the theory is inapplicable to the present 
circumstances of the population. How us the 
inferences are in their unrestrained gene: , which 
assume that the poverty or the privation which is 
sometimes the consequence is always the cause of 
the disease, will have been seen from such evidence 
as that adduced from Glasgow and Spitalfields, prov- 
ing that the greater proportion of those attacked by 
from the fever hospi that the test propo 
of the patients igh bodily cotdition. 

wages be taken as the test of the means of subsist- 
ence, it may be asked, how are such facts to be recon- 
ciled as these, that at a time when wages in Man- 
chester were 10s. per head weekly on all employed in 
the manufactories, children or young 

rs 


three or four mem! 


FE: 


of life to every individual of the lowest 
ears ! take 


or maize) is the chief food of the inferior 
good district depressed by a colony of shoemakers. | P® 


large proportion of our population has 
to 


coincidently with their p 
lessness and immorality, as shown in the proportion of ille- 
gitimate births, increases in a greater 
mortality.” After giving some tables, showing the 


extent 


overbearing all the social influence 


trict, and of a better physical condition, placed 


population of the borough were only 19 years ; whilst 


in the county of Wilts, where the labourer’s family | the 


would not receive much more than half that amount of 
wages in money, and perhaps not two-thirds of money’s 
worth in money and produce together, we find the ave- 
rage chances of life to the labouring classes 32 years?” 
The population of Guanaxuato, in Mexico, where the 
deaths are 1 in 20 annually, and the births 1 in 16, is 
sunk in filth, vice, and misery. Mr Chadwick con- 
that it resembles “the 
worst parts of Glasgow, Edinbu ndon, 
th, and the lodging-houses throughout the country.” 
e adds—“ Seeing that the banana (with the plantain 


exican 

pulace, their degraded condition has been ascribed 

to the fertility of that plant, as the = 
ascri 


the use of the potato ; whereas a closer examina- 


tion would have shown the fact of large classes liv 
per yeeros and virtuously chiefly on simple food. 
and prefe 
that, if a high and various meat diet were the cause 
of health, industry, and morality, those virtues should 
stand —_— amongst the population of the lodgi 
houses, 


saving money to better living; and 


r more meat and varied food is consumed 


those abodes of pestilence than amongst the industri- 
ous ot me n of the village. In Manchester, where 
we 


ve seen that the chances of life are only 17 


a the proportions and varieties of meat consumed 


y the labouring classes are as their greater amount of 
wages, compared with the meat consumed by the la- 


bouring classes in Rutlandshire, whose mean chances 
of life are 38 years. But I apprehend that the supe- 
rior health in Rutlandshire 
their simpler food, as the 

amidst the town population is ascribable to the greater 
pro 


landshire might be raised still higher by improve- 
ments in the quality of their food. 
dant reasons to render it desirable that the food of 
the population should be varied; but it is shown 


is as little ascribable to 
ter amount of disease 


rtion of meat which is there consumed. It is 
ble, indeed, that the standard of vitality in Rut- 


There are abun- 


that banishing the potato, or discouraging its = 


introducing any other food, will not 


The fifth section of the report is on the “ pecuniary 


burdens created by the neglect of sanatory measures 
but it has a somewhat wi 
sufficiently obvious as a gene 
other circumstances being equal, to have a population 
in which there is a just and natural proportion of all 
ages, than one a a great proportion of the 
young and unproductive ¢ 

and other dependants on the bounty of the rest, which 
is the kind of population inevitably resulting where 
there is a great mortality, and its attendant, a rapid 
reproduction. Mr Chadwick enters into a variety of 
statements showing the actual burden thrown on the 
poor-rates in England in consequence of the prema- 
ture deaths of working men. 
striking nature ; but we cannot well follow it in all its 
intricacies. ‘To many the pecuniary 
tion will be of less interest than another which he ad- 
verts to in this section. Much is represented by the 
single remark, that in the ten registration districts of 


application. It must be 
ral fact, that it is better, 


8, or of widows, orphans, 


‘he evidence is of a 


of the ques- 


Leeds, while the en prevalent in them varies 

ysical condition, “the reck- 
ion than the 
roportion of men of experience and staid habits in a 
thy ——— he goes on to remark to what an 


young ominate in Manchester and 
some other physically unfavourable districts. It was 


found, on some occasions of turbulence in that town, 


that the turbulent were the 


oung exclusively : the 
mature were peaceable, and 


sposed to repress the 


turbulent, but they were in con- 
uence of the thinning of their numbers by prema- 
‘ar rally lead, 


ture deaths. In strikes, the gene 
their seniors. In 
London mobs, it is also observed that the great majo- 


nity are young. 

t has been found that, in recruiting in one of the 
physically depressed districts, a smaller rtion of 
those who enlist roves fit for service. e metro- 


litan police, of the candidates who come forward 
admission, it is rare that one from Whitechapel or 
Spitalfields is found suitable. The criminal classes 
are generally stunted in stature and of inferior strength. 
“1 might adduce,” says Mr Chadwick, * the evidence of 
the teachers of Me ge children at Norwood, to 
show that a deteriorated physical condition does in 
fact greatly increase the difficulty of moral and intel- 
lectual cultivation. The intellects of the children of 
such inferior physical organisation are torpid ; it is 
comparatively difficult to gain their attention, or to 
sustain it ; it requires much labour to irradiate the 
countenance with intelligence, and the irradiation is 
apt to be transient. As a class, they are comparatively 
irritable and bad tempered. The most experi¢nced 
and zealous teachers are gladdened by the sight of 
well-grown healthy children, which presents to them 
better promise that their labours will be less difficult 
and more lasting one a 
parison was e between the progress of two 
sets of children in Glasgow, the one set taken from 
the wynds, and placed under the care of one of the 
most skilful and successful infant schoolmasters, the 
other a set of children from a more healthy town dis- 


‘trimonial estate, but. had giver way so far to 


| struck the nearly ruin 


| also? Might not I cast in my 


the care of a pupil of the master who had of 
children from the wynds. After a trial for a 
time, the more master acknow- 
ledged the com ive i ity of his pu and 
his inability to keep them wp pase tho 
bodily conditioned children. ; 

The facts indicated will suffice to show the import- 
ance of the moral and dir prem considerations, namely, 

that the noxious physical agencies depress the h 
and bodily condition of the population, and act as ob- 
stacles to education and to moral culture ; that in 
abridgi the adult life of the work- 
in chee! wth of productive skill, 
pry A e ce and steady 
moral habits in the communit; ; that they substitute 
for a wp that accumulates and preserves in- 
8 n and is steadily progressive, a population that 
is young, inexperienced, ignorant, ulous, irritable, 
and having a perpetual ten- 

ry to moral as he. as physical deterioration.” 

t guard against an impression 
apt to be formed from the fact of the higher chaneas 


life being found amo: the upper classes, 
This is by no means the case. The errenny | rather 
is, that the higher classes are comparatively healthy, 
not in consequence, but in spite of, expensive modes 
of living, which too often involve indulgence in what 
is positively deleterious. ‘The working classes in the 
great seats of manufactures have far more rich, 
and stimulating diet than the rural labourers, yet they 
have been shown to be much less healthy. The diet 
in prisons is very light ; yet it is matter of common 
observation amongst the medical persons superimtend- 
ing them, that the health of the inmates is generally 
much higher than that of almost any part of the sur- 
rounding population. “ Notwithstanding the depress- 
ing influence of imprisonment, the effect of cleanli- 
ness, dryness, better ventilation, temperance, and 
simple , is almost sufficient to prevent disease 
arising within the prison, and to put the prisoners in 
a better working condition at the termination than at 
the commencement of their imprisonment. At the 
Glasgow bridewell, the prisoners are weighed at 
their entry and at their disc and it is found that, 
on the average, they gain in weight by their imprison- 
ment.” Mr Chadwick might have added, what we 
ascertained and stated in this paper a few years ago,” 
that the mortality in the Edinburgh Charit Wark 
house, where the diet is light, was strikingly less than 
in the Manchester workhouse, where it is compara- 
tively rich and substantial. Indeed, it appears plain, 
from an ample variety of facts collected. in modern 
times, that the medical authorities which preach 
slenderness of diet as best for health are in the right 
and that what is strictly called want, the evil so m' 
held up to dread and pity by the poets, should in reali 
be assigned but a secon rank amongst the 
which afflict human kind. It may be that Mr Chad- 
wick aseribes too much importance to the physical 
conditions on which his report throws so much li 
that he does—but it seems im- 
possible to doubt that toa great extent, to an 
extent far beyond what woul supposed at all pro- 
bable even by those who have their eyes open to such 
investigations, the comfort and happiness of our com- 
munity are affected unfavourably by mere mi 
ments as to health which are capable of remedy. 

How the remedy is to be ap we shall see in @ 
subsequent article. 


AN INCIDENT AT BOULOGNE. 


THE custom which our fashionable Englishmen have 
of flying to the coast of France, when debts and the 
like mishaps render their own country somewhat'too 
hot to hold them comfortably, causes Boulogne and 
other towns forming the chief places of rendezvous on 
such occasions, to present, for the most part, a strangely 
assorted society, and to witness, at times, very curious 
scenes. We do not precisely ask our readers to be- 
lieve the following romantic story in all its details. 
Derek there is nothing very improbable in any part 
em. 
Sir George Tindal was a young baronet of 
English family, who came Bortions a. few 
ago, under rather peculiar circumstances, He 
been left very young with command of a good 


FRE 


fashionable follies of the young in high life, as to 


‘allow nearly the whole of it to fly away on the turf 


as fast as race-horses could carry it. He had. still 
good expectations, however. A maternal relative, a 
merchant, and one of the richest in the metropolis, was 
likely, in the due course of things, to leave Sir Geo 
his fortune, as his nearest heir. He was fond of 
but had been greatly and peri 
the conduct and reverses of 
meditating on this subject that an idea 
baronet... “ How successful,” 
thought he, “my uncle has been by his speculations 
in the funds! Might, not I have a chance that way, 
into that great lottery, and pull out a prize 
as well try it: all that I have now is scarcely w 
thinking twice about, I shall try at least.” 
Poor Sir George! He forgot that though, some 


# Inquiries respecting Food, Nos. 306 and 368. 


young man 
alienated by 
It was whi 


| 
| 
| 
« 
, the wages of a family : 
» the average chances of 
lasses were only 17 years; j 
ndshire, where the wages 
| 
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mire, there is a chance of getting deeper. He did 
venture his all in the stocks. He was successful 
and even twice by his good for- 
tune, he thought he had to venture further and 
win more, Alas ! he was a novice, merely, in the hands 
of veteran gamblers. Some of the very worst mem- 
bers of the body who speculate in these matters 
him into their ; and knowing well what 
expectations were, and where they lay, they led him 


ther or not, after having most distinctly ascertained 
that he had been the dupe of his creditors, his engage- 
ments with them were binding upon him. His good 
sense said yes, for they had acted within the law ; his 
same, for they had his bonds ; 


sense of honour said 
“but then,” said other internal arguers, “they 


by me. The article 
it came no penny out of their pockets. 


if I these ies, I shall be » ‘The 
end oe the mB poe that the uncle of Sir George 
died ; the young baronet was left heir ; and within a 
few hours almost after being put in possession of his 
fortune, which was the portable one of an old monied 
hoarder, the young baronet was on his way with it to 
Boulogne. ‘The creditors stormed and vowed revenge ; 
but they at first knew not whither he might fly, and 
there are great difficulties attending the recovery of 


money from creditors on the continent in any case. 


Sir George fixed himself in a small country house 
near Boulogne. He had been able to carry thither 
a sufficiency for permanent maintenance — above 
twenty thousand pounds, nearly the amount of his 
funded embarrassments, after what he called “fair 
debts” were privately settled. He lived for some time 
in great seclusion, only occasionally appearing in pub- 
lic. The society which he then met was not of a cha- 
racter to trouble itself much about what he had done, 
or was doing, or was about to do, so long as he main- 
tained a fashionable appearance and a gentlemanly 
deportment. So Sir George led a very quiet and un- 


disturbed existence for a time, always excepting some 


little twinges from a sense of violated honour, until 


ce in Boulogne, bearing the name and style 


the Baroness d’Estival. Report said that she was 
an English woman by birth, and the widow of a forei 


. Sir 

pe tg hen the lady was at last about to de- 
part, Sir Geo begged leave to take the reins out 
of the hands of the awkward servant, and escort her 


gallant major, and a certain warlike colonel, to per- 
mit them to bear me company, and I think I neust 
really consent some day.” How could a lover forbear 


mee, | to intreat permission to occupy the place of these 


rival suitors! Sir ye 4 could not. He begged 
and sued, and the fair lady gave her consent that he 
should accompany her next morning on one of her 
odd excursions to sea. 

The day proved beautiful, and the pair went aboard 
at sunrise. They sailed, however, far out to sea, and 
along the coast, ere any desire for fishing was shown 
by the lady.- The water was net fo le, she said, 
at one place, and then she declared that she had no 
fancy, on this morning, for the exercise. Sir George 
was rather pleased with this disinclination, which was 
owing, he flattered himself, to her being absorbed b 
his own conversation; and she, on her part, see 
only to think of charming him by sweet discourse. 
At length a slight shower fell, and the baroness 
asked her lover to enter a small rude cabin, where a 
glass of wine and cake were offered to him. Here 


d | the aod sat, hour after hour, the lady enchanting 
ver 


her with talk that caused him to forget all but 
her present self. At length, he pulled out his watch 
and started up. “ What !” cried he, “the day is far 
advanced, and I don’t think they have ever put 
about !” The wind, too, was blowing nearly direct 
from the coast. “Come, madam, if you fish at all to- 
day, it is surely time to begin.” 

he answer startled the poor baronet. “I hare 
angled,” said she quietly ; “and, what is more, I have 
“What mean cried Sir George. 
“ What fish have you caught!” “Twenty thousand 
pounds,” answered the lady, with coolness. Sir George 
grew pale, and stept hurriedly on deck. “ Distrac- 
tion !” cried he, as soon as he had looked around. 
“Put about instantly, pilot ; that is Margate !—we 


are off land!” “Exactly so, Sir George,” said 
rience was what my folly 
—— from them at the price of a fair fortune, and 


the lady at his back. He turned round and looked 
at her. “ Your purpose, then, is to take me” —— 
“To London, Sir George,” said the lady, interrupting 
him with calmness, though a gratified flush was on her 
cheek. Sir George onl to the sailors. “ My purse !” 
said he ; “twenty-five louis for he if you put about 
for Boulogne !” “Twenty-five louis !” said the lady, 
disdainfully, “when twenty thousand pounds are in 
the other scale!” “ Barbarous, treacherous woman !” 
cried the infuriated baronet, as he looked around, 
with an eye that threatened peril to all, if he had but 
had the means to inflict it; but the baroness gave a 
signal, and in an instant his arms were pinned to his 
ide by two pair of brawny arms. The baronet 
struggled, but in vain ; a cord was produced, and he 
was only saved from the ignominy of being bound, by 

iving his assurance that Le would remain in quiet 

urance in the cabin. It seemed to him that he had 
nothing for it but to submit. 

Sir George, reduced to this condition, looked with 
indignation at his captor. She had checked the 
sailors for harshness in their usage of him ; but other- 
wise she expressed no visible emotion. “ Betrayed by 
you !” said the captive, “ you whom I loved so much! 
“You loved me!” “ Yes; well you knew it!” an- 
swered Sir George. “Since you are an adventuress, 
cruel woman, would not my whole fortune, with m 
hand, have better paid you than a miserable hire ?” 
The lady spoke not in reply, and Sir George also held 
a scornful silence from that moment, until he landed 
in the Thames. He was here put into the hands of 
the sailors, and conducted to an hotel, on giving his 
solemn promise that he would not attempt to escape. 
Believing all to be lost in any case, he was glad to 
be relieved from the confinement of a jail, though it 
might be but till his creditors were warned of his 
capture. 

t was night when this landing in the ‘Thames took 
place. Sir George t a wretched night, moaning 
over that fate which his conscience told him was not 
unmerited. In the morning he drew up an act, briefly 
giving up all to his creditors. He had scarcely finished 
this when a visiter was announced. It was his be- 
trayer, the baroness. “ Wretched woman, what seek 
“Is not your task done? I 

ve now to do with others.” “ With none but me,” 
said the lady in a low voice, and with a timidity of 
manner most unlike her previous deportment. “ What 
do you mean, madam “T am 
ot sole creditor,” said the lady ; and placed in 

is hands some papers, which he at once saw to be his 
own redeemed bonds. He looked up in amazement. 
* You had a cousin once, Sir George,” said the lady, 
with her eyes on the floor. “I had—Anne Fulton,” 
said Sir George ; “ we were playmates in childhood.” 
“She went abroad, when a child, with her family ?” 
continued the lady. “She did,” said the baronet ; 
“and, I have heard, was married to a very wealthy 
planter in the island where they settled. It pained me 
to hear it, for we loved each other even when infants.” 


‘| “She wedded against her will,” continued the lady ; 


“for she, too, remembered old a. She is now a wi- 
dow.” A light had been grad breaking upon Sir 
George’s mind. He started hasti Sawant and took 
hold of the lady’s hand, almos* wing himself at 
her feet. “ You are” “Tam your cousin Anne,” 


him at Boulogne ; had contrived the overturn at his 
door, and made his acquaintance. She had only 
thought of the fishing scheme through a spice of 


him to England, where she might have his debts paid. 
They wedded, and lived happily, like all lovers in 
stories ; and we wish all were as true as the present 
one. 


DEPLORATIONS ON A DOMESTIC EVIL. 


Tue world has been torn by the contending claims of 
rival razor-strops ; why has British genius never been 
applied to the production of some equally ready and 
sure means of sharpening carving-knives? The hap- 
piness of domestic life depends to a degree, far beyond 
what could have been previously supposed, on the 
good serviceable condition of this article of conve- 
niency. That famous conjunction of grievances, a 
smoky house and a scolding wife, is not complete 
without a blunt carving-knife. It is an evil which 
every one possessing that important essential, meat to 
carve, must have felt to be among the most frequently 
occurring, and in quality one of the most vexing, 
which he has ever known. 

In a-state of collapse from hunger, you hear the 
announcement of dinner. You pass with ill-main- 
tained deliberation to the table where the viands are 
spread. You think to be satisfied without delay ; 
but, lo! you find your carving-knife totally disqua- 
lified for its duty. You have to wait ten minutes in 
an agony of appetite and vexation till some hurried 
and imperfect remedy has been applied, after which 
you once more try to carve, and perhaps now partially 
succeed. But the thwarting and delay have put you 
out of humour with yourself, your dinner, and your 
wife ; and that food which was designed to comfort 
and sustain you, is deprived of one-half of its value. 
Ten to one you don’t get into a tolerable conceit with 
the general frame of things in this world for the 
whole evening. 

Or I shall suppose you entertaining a choice selec- 
tion of your friends at dinner. The broad sirloin is 
before you. Almost everybody eats beef, for the veal 
has been discovered to be a little underdone. The 
demand is incessant. You are told that Mrs 8. will 
trouble you ; that Miss D. wishes a slice rather rare ; 
that Mr T. is waiting ; and much more to the like 
purpose. But it seems that wait they must, all of 
them. The knife is in its usually inept condition. 
Your attempts to penetrate the crisp cartilage at the 
top prove all in vain. You toil, you struggle, you 
groan in secret. You try acommon knife, without 
in the least improving the case. A steel is brought, 
and you hastily endeavour to give a tithe of that 
sharpness which ought to have been deliberately con- 
ferred by the powers of the scullery in the course of 
the morning. But you have been disconcerted and 
heated, and your hand has become unsteady. The 
consequence is, that the slices which you send away 
are rude and ungainly masses, quite unworthy of your 
skill and experience as a carver ; and the dinner is 
eaten half cold, which might have been eaten warm. 
All the time, you are compelled, by the tyrannical 
laws of society, to maintain a smiling and cheerful 
front, while secretly mortified to the last degree. 

A blunt carving-knife is sufficient to give a fatal 
turn to the whole current of a life. An amiable 
youth, of retiring manners, loved a young lady who 
was thought to be pretty equally balanced between 
him and g rival somewhat his senior. One day it was 
contri y a benevolent hostess that he was placed 
next the fair damsel at dinner. He was asked to 


he had to help was his mistress. He tried to show 
his skill, of which he really had some portion, by 
carving the fowl in an easy, genteel fashion ; but 
either some supernal power, unfavourable to his suit, 
had previously blunted the knife, or it had become 
blunt through mere ordinary use, and had not been 
sharpened when it ought. He drew the dish nearer ; 
he began to look anxiously for joints; he strained, 
he perspired, he became excited. Still, he was baffled 
in all his endeavours. Meafiwhile, he felt that the 
eyes of Emmeline were upon him, and that to have 
detached the wing which she wanted, and laid it upon 
her plate, would have been worth untold gold. Alas ! 
in one last, desperate effort, he caused the whole fowl 
to fly into her lap! Reader, only think what must 
have been the feelings of this unfortunate youth, as 
he forked up the errant hen from the lap of his lady- 
love, while all eyes were bent upon him and her, and 
waiting-maids were flying in all directions to give the 
assistance that was altogether in vain for the great 


object. Is it to be wondered at that Emmeline pre- 


carve a fowl opposite to him, and amongst those whom 


sounded at all ; that however deep one may be in the ; 
romance in her temperament, and that she might 
| | 
- 
on by a nibble or two, until, by a series of ruses, con- F 
sidered not infamous only such a ey 
Zz tions, t at length im placed under a oO 
debt which uncle’s means would with 
difficulty lighten. oats him bound by signatures 
| ‘wo that. the | | 
pros: ve eritance, wing we’ 
same prospect would keep their victim also within | 
reach of their grasp at 
Sir George wandered town for some months 
after these mishaps, like a man with a rope aroun 
his neck. During that time he had many sorearing 
fected his whole prospective fortunes. The young 
baronet was naturally possessed of good sense ; he was 
t well educated, and it may be said that his heart was 
» good, and his intentions fair towards all men, under 
ordinary circumstances ; but his course of life, and 
the associations he had formed, had relaxed his moral 
| rey This acquired defect came now into play. 
4 e point which he canvassed with himself was, whe- 
e 
| love, the universal busy-body, came in the Way to 
overthrow the runaway’s repose. A lady made her | 
| noble ; and she was young, beautiful, and reputed rich. 
Ere long, such attractions brought all the dongles of 
; dangling Boulogne into subjection to the baroness ; and 
among the rest, our baronet saw and admired the 
a. For a time, however, he was undistinguished 
by her, nor did he make any marked advances on his 
own part. An accident brought round an eclaircisse- 
ment. By a peculiar piece of awkwardness, as it 
seemed, on the part of her servant, the caleche of the 
baroness was near Sir George’s 
door. The young net sprung out ; and the lady 
appearing faint and terrified, he intreated her to 
; ht for afew moments. She complied. It was 
home in person. The result of all was, that the 
baronet became an established visitant of the ba- 
roness ; and having declared his passion, received an 
; answer which left him much to hope, while at the 
same time it promised nothing positive. 
Sir George could not be long acquainted with the - 
fair baroness without discovering that she had one re- 
f markable and somewhat eccentric taste. She was 
distractedly fond of angling, a perfect female Walton. ' 
She had hired for the season a large yawl, something 
between a fishing-boat and a yacht, and every morn- 
ing, when the weather was good, she rose with the 
sun to amuse herself off the coast with the rod. “I ; 
cannot comprehend the pleasure you take in this oc- 
eupation,” said Sir George to her one day. “ It isa 
the “and, be- d the lady. | 
sides, my physicians ve recommended to me to take It is needless to carry our tale beyond the point 3 
of oon I ac- | when the imagination of the reader can do all that re- P 
fi tet on Sore Se anne. + is sometimes | mains to be done. The lady had returned to England 
~ hy sailors and my servants are tho 
No company. I Reve bean by a certain rassments of her well-remembered cousin ; had seen 
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‘ 


ferred the rival, and that our youth was three months 


after on his way to bury his grief and shame in the | of 


back settlements of Australia ? 

Blunt knives go deeper into the physiology of com- 
mon existence than could be supposed from their 
character. Unable, without a great struggle, to cut 
your meat into sufficiently small pieces, you trust to 
your teeth instead. But perhaps your teeth are 
bad, or a natural hastiness disqualifies you for going 
through the process of mastication deliberately. You 
consequently swallow your food in a state not nearly 
so well prepared as it ought to be for the process of 
digestion, and thus injure your health. 

Ladies, if you wish your husbands to preserve their 
temper, or their health ; if you wish to save young 
men from disgrace in the eyes of their lady loves, 
have your knives well sharpened. It is a sacred duty, 
—_ you cannot neglect without the most serious 

ensuing. 

Perhaps our whole system of carving meat at table 
is bad. A free-born Roman gentleman could never 
have submitted to the drudgery of cutting flesh and 
fowl to pieces for a set of hungry guests, whilst him- 
self was as hungrily waiting for his own share of the 
feast. He had all this service performed by slaves. 
Juvenal describes these fellows standing at a side- 
table, dissecting the dishes, and handing the pieces to 
the guests as they were wanted :— 

‘* Meantime, to put thy partner to the test, 
Lo, the spruce carver, to his task address'd, 
Skips like a harlequin from place to place, 
And waves his knife with pantomimic grace, 
Till every dish be ranged, and every joint 
Dissected by just rules from point to point. 
Thou think’st this folly—'tis a vulgar thought ; 
To such perfection now is carving brought, 


It also appears that appropriate music } omg all the 
time. re is nothing to hinder us from having a 
class of supplementaries for these duties, such as is 
splendid on the It would be a new and 

id feature at our dinner-parties, to see a spruce 
carver flourishing away at a side-table. 


ENGLISH FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


Some time we mentioned the gratifying fact of 
the institution’ of farmers’ clubs in of 
England, at whose meetings, conducted on strictly 
temperance principles, much good is likely to be done 
by conversations and discussions on topics connected 
with agriculture and practical science. As a speci- 
men of the kind of entertainment at these rural 
assemblies, we are furnished with the following notes 
taken at a meeting in February in the present year. 
The subject for discussion referred to climate, and the 
means of its melioration. 

The chairman for the night having been appointed, 
and all preliminaries arranged, the person whose 
duty it was to open the subject, commenced by ob- 

ing that England, as well as many other countries 
in the same latitude, had a much lower temperature 
now than in former times ; and, in comparativel, late 
the climate had been much deteriorated. m 
he insular position, he continued, it must ever, to a 
certain extent, experience a variable atmosphere ; and 
it was allowed by many who have had ample oppor- 
tunities of judging, that it was the most variable o 
any on the globe. Its great defects, undoubtedly, are 
the dry cold easterly winds prevalent in spring, and 
the frequent rain and cloudy skies common to our 
summer months. Within the experience of the last 
forty years, how apparent was the deterioration of our 
climate to every one! He recollected that, when a 
boy, a bunch of ~—- in the open air was as 
common as a bunch of cherries. It was in vain, 
however, to look for the maturity of the vine for these 


‘many seasons past. The increasing humidity of the 


atmosphere and deficiency of sun was unquestion- 
ably the cause of that change ; and to the same cause, 
added he, is without doubt to be attributed the failure 
_of our wheat crops. 

Recurring to the subject of the former aoe of 
our climate, he referred to the writings of William of 
Malmesbury, whose luxuriant picture of certain tracts 
is well worth perusal. His description of the vale of 
Gloucester in those times refers an enchanting fer- 
tility to the spot. This author even spoke of the 
exportation of wine to other countries ; and that 
England was at that period celebrated for the culti- 
vation of the grape, is proved by certain localities in 
istricts of England bearing the name 
of vineyards, These occurred more Ang 
the counties of Hereford, Somerset, Hampshire, 
Kent, Essex, and Seer | and it should also be 


added, that at the time of Norman Conquest, the 
— of Ely was ly called the I 


ines. 

A member, who seemed rather sceptical as to the 
capability of the climate to produce the vine, here 
interposed, and observed that the wines here noticed 


have been the liquors spoken of, these being evident 
modern invention, ‘trom the circumstance of wed 
not being a word in the a ae tee 
t the apple and the to generally 
foreign author, s go 
land, has with much point observed, that we had Juhy 
weather in April, and November weather in May ; 
and the opinion is generally received, that our sum- 
mers are more wet, and consequently colder than 
they formerly were—a fact which the experience of 
the last twenty-six years goes far to corroborate. 

The conversation now shifted to the hands of ano- 
ther member, who observed, that wheat was almost 
the only sufferer from this humidity ; that neither 
barley, oats, nor green crops are much injured by wet ; 
and that in the table just exhibited, it was wheat that 
was generally understood as the failure. 

In the course of conversation, it was admitted that, 
from its superior value, wheat was an object of pri- 
mary interest to the agriculturist of this country ; its 
price being, on an average, more ype oer than 
that of oats, and by one-third than that of barley. It 
was also remarked, that of the 12,000,000 of acres in 
cultivation in England, 3,800,000 are appropriated to 
wheat ; while in Scotland, where the principal _ 
reared is oats, the wheat crops cover but 140,000 


acres. 

A member here observed, that this very humidity 
which was so unfavourable to wheat was not prejudi- 
cial to other crops, but even favourable. The green 
appearance of England, and its luxuriant foliage, the 
consequence of its humid climate, never fail to strike 
every stranger with wonder. If wheat did not thrive, 
barley might be said to luxuriate ; for where was that 
grain to be found equal to our English barley ¢ 

A well-read elderly gentleman, whose opinion seemed 
entitled to respect, in the course of many valuable 
remarks, said, that barley differed from wheat in many 
material points. That it thrives weil near the sea, 
whereas wheat is averse to the sea-breeze ; that barle 
is grown in high northern latitudes, as in Finlan 
Siberia, and Kamschatka ; while wheat did not thrive 
beyond the 53d degree of north latitude. 

e observations of this gentleman went also to 
prove, that the growth of wheat did not suffer from 
this excess of humidity, the drawback of our climate ; 
on the contrary, the crops were often deficient, though 
seemingly luxuriant to the eye; and if there was at 
the proper time sufficient sun to mature them, the 
produce would be equally satisfactory with the a 
pearance. Under the circumstances of this drawback, 
the “grains which fill the bushel,” as an ingenious 
author has remarked, “are generally deficient. In 
the case of wheat, particularly, ” he observed, “it would 
oe that a certain duration of steady sunshine is 
absolutely necessary for the formation and develop- 
ment of gluten, the most valuable portion of vege- 
table substance.” 

The result of his reflection on the causes of the 
deterioration of our climate, and the probable means 
of its amelioration, he would endeavour to deliver to 
the meeting with as much brevity as ible. With- 
out drawing on astronomical causes for the increased 
humidity of our climate, it will, he observed, be as 
well to confine ourselves to what is apparent to 
our senses, to those which daily present themselves 
to our view. It was an undoubted fact, that of late 
the evaporation from the earth’s surface was much 
increased, and in his opinion the causes resolved 
themselves into the following :— 

1. The numerous bodies of nearly stagnant water 
in the numerous canals, which have of late years been 
cut. 2. The numerous plantations, more especially 
of foreign trees, and of such whose exhaling or eva- 
porating power is prodigiously great. 3. ‘To the mul- 
tifarious intersections of the surface by fences, especi- 
ally of hawthorn. 4. To the conducting property of 
vegetable points abstracting the electricity of the 
atmosphere, and consequently the descent of rain. 

I si continued our spokesman, consider these 
heads in the order I have given them ; and as canals 
come first in order, I shall commence with them and 
their property in rendering the atmosphere humid. 

The canals of Great Britain t in b 
180, and extend to the amazing length of 2682 miles ; 
an immense watery surface, considering the limited 
area of our island. These must necessarily give out 
a prodigious quantity of vapour, more, in short, than 
the same extent of sea-water would—the evaporating 

roperty of liquids being in the direct ratio of their 
Poiling-point ; that of fresh water being 212, while 
that of sea-water is 223 degrees. 

Whatever may have been, added he, the necessity 
of these means of internal conveyance in past times, 
that necessity is now removed by the more speedy 
transit of the railway ; so that, in the course of a few 
years, it is to be hoped that there will be much less 


of | evaporating surfaee of this kind than now exists. 


their effect, too, in rendering the atmosphere more 
humid ; but, as the speaker jocularly remarked, there 
was not much chance of our getting soon rid of these 
matter , to our gentry to dispense 
with these ornamental appendages to their demesnes. 
He next noticed the 


their 


[ls 


leaves, is a fact of which any one may satisfy 


od apn leaf, without detaching it from the stem, 
er ap inverted glass, and exposing it te the sun’s 
rays ; the dew collected on the inside of the is 
occasioned by the leaf’s evaporation. ; 
That some vegetable this pro- 
perty in a remarkable degree, was shown by a series 
of experiments above a cent by Dr Hales, and 
which he communicated to the al Society ; one 
of the most remarkable of which related to the eva- 


ant property of the sun-flower, which the doctor 
exposed to the influence of the sun and air in a 
den-pot, on a fine day in the month of July. The 
plant he selected for experiment weighed about 3 
pounds, and during the day’s exposure perspired 
about 30 ounces. By removing the leaves, and so 
iri surface, the power of - 


sprig of hawthorn exhaled 7 grains out of 16, while a 
timilar sprig of evergreen lost only 3 graius out of 16. 
The next experiment was the hawthorn and holly, 
each weighing 48. grains. The hawthorn lost 19, the 
holly only two s. The loss of the furze was only 

a grain in 17 grains, and the Scotch fir 2 grains 
in 74 grains. On comparing the results of other ex- 
sewry og he adds, I found the exhalations always 

t from the indigenous trees ; the native crab and 
pear being less than the cultivated variety, that of 
the sloe and bullace being less than that of the Orlean 
and green-gage plum. 

The gentleman having sat down amid some ap- 
plause, the chairman here observed, that a very im- 
portant conclusion might naturally be drawn from 
these interesting experiments. It occurred to him, 
as he made no doubt it did to every other gentleman 
who was present, that exotic vegetables cultivated in 
this climate still retain the original functions which 
were given them by their Creator, who no doubt 
fo trees and plants of various qualities, but suited 
to the various climates in which he was pleased to 
place them; that men have incautiously removed 
such vegetable productions, still retaini eir habits, 
into situations where the sun’s influence is insufftcient 
to dispel the vaporous atmosphere they continually 

rate 


generate. 

Besides producing humidity in the 
evaporation, observed a gentleman who seemed 3 
have given his subject much attention, vegetable sub- 
stances, as had been observed by the last —ae 
but one, cause moisture by abstracting from at- 
mosphere its electricity, which held in solution the 
vapour exhaled from v ble and other sources, 
The fact is known and owle that heat and 
electricity (modifications no doubt of the same agent) 
have the property of holding vapour, not merely in 
suspension, but in that fine state of division called 
solution, the consequence of which is transparency. 
This electricity ete oe its affinity for water 
overcome on a proper conductor being presen’ a 
decomposition takes place somewhat similar ray 
precipitation of lead on metallic zinc.* 

At this stage of the conversation, the chairman 
addressed himself to a person who had the reputa- 
tion of having given some attention to chemistry, and 
asked whether that science, which was now becoming 
so general in its application, might not be called into 

uisition to counteract some of those drawbacks 
called on uch 
mtleman so on, with much promptness 
rose cal chanel: that he had of late given the sub- 
ject much attention, and had come to the conclusion, 
that the aids which chemistry could lend to agri 
ture were chiefly limited to the examination of soils, 
that of vegetable and animal matter, and of a 
priating the manure to the crop to be raised. 
no doubt were very important points, but were not at 


to | all equivalent to the extensive benefit that Liebig 


roclaimed, when he asserted that agriculture might 

be equally benefited, as manufactures heretofore have 
been, by this powerful alliance. 

It occu tohim (the speaker) that there was 

tt drawback on the part of the agricultu- 

almost destroyed all analogy between them. 


here. But the agriculturist was at all times and in 
all seasons subjected to every variation of tempera- 
ture which this variable 


* [We consider that this mode of accounting for the humidity 
of modern fine instance of reasoning from 
itleman 


how he would apply his theory to Scotland, where the fences are 
chiefly of stone, where there are few exotic a ae 
canals, and above all, a system of universal drainage, wh 


| 
30, exhaled only 1 ounce in the same time. A great 
variety of ingenious experiments may be found in the , 
same paper, all the evaporating power 
of pa especially those of foreign derivation. : 
he multifarious intersections of the land by fences— 
Experiments have been made with a view to ascer- . 
tain whether the exhalation of our fences might not ; 
be lessened by substituting other shrubs or plants for 
those now generally used. Accordingly, he found a 
| 
That different gestures by our carving men, 
Are used for different dishes, hare and hen,” &c. 
—Gifford’s Translation. 
| 
In all his operations, the manufacturer could go to : 
work within doors, | could regulate his 
| temperature at will; in short, form his own atmo- 
, | knew or thought of no other country than England. We wonder 
by the learned monk and others might perhaps have is ist the surf t where the summers 
been r—a i pools or moisture op surface, yet where 
le v 
‘The on, resuming, of of natural science, they will not be lost, if the present notice 
de some length to prove the stability of his position, and vaporation Jrom tegetavle surjaces.— 1D points cut the danger of drawing sweeping conctsions from too 
sdduced as evidence that cider end perry could not substances evaporate from the under surface of HEE | narrow a basis of facts —Ep. C. E. J.) . 
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ingenious chemist, whether he can pre- 
to the world com i 

and concentrated in its bulk. After all, 
gentleman, I much question whether we are 
not egregiously wrong in not imitating nature in her 
Operations—in allowing, according to her example, no 
loss to take place in any of her various departments. 
Wherever we turn our eyes, a change, 
view ; that ones 

apparently it may not ve a wrec i 

of the orginal substance, yet it is by no means de- 
structi In nature, all is economy, nothing being 
Gestroyed or allowed to run to waste, yet our na- 
tional delicacy permits the very best species of manure 
large towns, carry ith them to 
receive. The Chinese, the best gardeners in the world, 


ject. But there was no encountering 
prejudices ; innovations, though ultimately improve- 
ments, must be gradually introduced ; and time, 
with her mellowin asad, must soften down many 

ve no foundation in nature, but 


which 
. only borrow their authority from blind and un- 


meaning . Here the conversation turned on the 
subject of manures in general, and particularly on 
these two recently introduced to cao notice—guano, 
in eposit of a sea-fow! uenting 
shores of the southern coast of Quaint te other an 
artificial compound. But we shall not follow the 
speakers ; and conclude by observing that, at a certain 
hour, the chairman having considered it time for any 
utions to be put and passed, the following resolu- 
was accordingly put and carried unanimously :— 
“That as a pro able means of ameliorating our 
extended an cient system of draining to ighly 
benefitial, @ removal of all unn 
faces and vegetable conductors of electricity, great 
caution in the choice of trees, and a —— selec- 
tion of vegetables in the formation of fences.” 
Thus passed the evening, in a manner, it must be 
allowed, rather different from what characterised the 
farmers’ parties some half a century ago. 


MOFFAT ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


Ropert Morrat, who lately returned from South 
ca, after having acted for twenty-three years as 
agent for the London Missionary Society in that co- 
lony, has published an account of his residence and 
adventures there in a somewhat bulky octavo,* em- 
bellished with drawings of various characteristic ob- 
jects and scenes. ing some allowance for certain 
class peculiarities of style and thought, it is a valuable 
addition to our means of forming an acquaintance 
iderable light on physical as well as moral 
of the Cape colony and its neighbourhood. 
re is also much interest in the narratives of Mr 
Moffat’s exertions for the enlightenment of the hea- 
then, the fearfully difficult and dangerous journeys 
RS yes he undertook, the great hardships which he at 
times 
which. he stood from those whom he was endeavourin 
to benefit. Such a tale of self-sacrifice for the sake 
fellow-creatures is fit to touch those who are most in- 
different to the iar objects which missionaries 
have in view ; if any one has contracted the opi- 
nion that men always act from selfish motives, we 
would only request him to read this book, and be con- 
vinced of the contrary. 

The country, upwards of a hundred miles inland 
from the Cape of Good Hope, is full of vast sandy and 
rocky tracts, with here and there fertile 
the banks of rivers. Afflicted by long-contin 
droughts, it isin general ill adapted for cultivation, 
and_no life could well be more miserable than that of 
the barbarous tribes who occupy it. These people are 
for the most part very meanly endowed by nature, and 
their whole attention is absorbed in the business of 
finding a bare sufficiency of food, of one kind or an- 
other, to keep soul and body together. They are fre- 
quently at war with each other, which adds greatly 
to the difficulty of maintaining missionary stations 

gst them. Their country is also infested by lions, 
byeoay hippopotami, and other beasts of prey. ‘To 
a serious-and intelligent attention from such a 

task as difficult as it was to travel through their 
scorching plains without water, without provision, 
and with wild animals ever howling around. Yet, by 
dint of a perseverance which the common affairs of 


“® “ Missionary Labours Scenes in Southern Africa.” 
Robert Moffat. London: 1842. 
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and the almost ceaseless perils in | *»¢ 


the world rarely exem some progress has been 
roads tn civilsiny and Christianising them ; and there 
are instances of more than usually ferocious chiefs 
being converted into gentle and benevolent beings by 


means. 

One of these extraordinary converts was a man 

aving e y the aggressions o 
Dutch settlers, he proved a complete scourge to 
them ;-and distinguished himself by such a series of 
murders and other out that the Cape govern- 
ment put a price of 1 dollars upon his head. 
Strange to say, this lion of the desert was tamed b 
the missionaries, and became an excellent man, an 
the means of advancing their objects, to no small ex- 
tent, among his countrymen. Mr Moffat gives an 

ing account of a visit he paid to 
with Africaner in his company. The chief some 
difficulty in making up his mind to this step, for he 
was still. an outlaw ; but he at length consented to 
put on a semi-English dress and take his chance. In 
their intereourse with the Dutch boors, they often 
heard the most dreadful accounts of the savage doings 
of Africaner, and, when Mr Moffat stated that that 
m was now so much changed, they could hardly 

ieve him. One honest farmer said, “ Well, if what 
you assert be true respecting that man, I ripen’ 
one wish, and that is, to see him before I die ; an 
when you return, as sure as the sun is over our heads, 
he killed my 
own uncle.” Mr Moffat had not re known this 
fact ; yet he ventured to say, pointing to his companion, 
“ This is er !” astonishment of the ho- 
nest boor was extreme. “ On arriving at Cape-Town,” 
says Mr Moffat, “ I waited on his excellency the Go- 
vernor, Lord Charles Somerset, who appeared to re- 
ceive, with considerable scepticism, my testimony that 
I had brought the far-famed Africaner on a visit to 
his exeelleney. The following day was appointed for 
an interview, when the c was received by Lord 
Charles with great affability and kindness ; and he 
expresseu his pleasure at seeing thus before him one 
who had formerly been the scourge of the country, 
and the terror of the border colonists. His excellency 
was evidently much struck with this result of mis- 
sionary enterprise, the benefit of which he had some- 
times doubted. hatever he might think of his 
former views, his excellency was now convinced that 
a most important point had been gained ; and, as a 
testimony of his good feeling, he presented Africaner 
with an excellent waggon, value eighty pounds ster- 
ling. A short time previous to my visit to the Cape, 
a deputation from the London Missio Societ 

of the Reverends J. Campbell ahd 

Philip, arrived for the purpose of e: ning the state 
of our African missions, and to them Africaner’s visit 
was a subject of deep interest. It ap to be one 
of the happiest moments of Mr Campbell’s life to hold 
converse with this man, at whose very name, on his 
first visit to Namaqua-land, he had trembled, but on 
whom, in answer to many prayers, he now looked as 
a brother beloved. Africaner’s appearance in Cape- 
Town excited considerable attention, as his name and 
exploits had been familiar to many of its inhabitants 
for more than twenty years. Many were struck with 
the unex mildness and gentleness of his demea- 
nour, and others with his Beh and accurate know- 
ledge of the Scriptures. His New Testament was an 
interesting object of attention, it was so completely 
thumbed and worn by use. His answers to a number 
of — ns put to him by the friends in Cape-Town, 
and ata public meeting at the Paarl, exhibited his 
diligence as a student in the doctrines of the gospel, 
especially when it is remembered that Africaner never 
saw a catechism in his life, but obtained all his 
knowledge on theological subjects from a careful per- 
usal of the Seriptures and the verbal instructions of 


It is not possible for us, in our narrow space, to 
sent any thing like an outline of Mr Moffat’s cunethons 
amongst the tribes of the Cape. We must content our- 
selves with adverting to a few of the more curious and 
striking s in his volume. One of these refers to 
a odd though somewhat trivial oecurrence in the 
life of Africaner before he was civilised. While sacki 

a place where a Dutch , named Albrecht, 
formerly been stationed, “ one of the chieftain’s atten- 
dants strayed into the burying where already 
a few mounds distinguished it from the surrounding 
waste as the place of the dead. Stepping over what 
he supposed a newly-closed grave, he heard, to his 
surprise, soft notes of music vibrate beneath. He 
stood motionless, gazing over his shoulder, with mouth 
and eyes dilated, hesitating whether to stand still and 
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at each succeeding” succeeding notes-of the softest: 
neath. 


was had instantly to exhumation. -The mysterious. 
musician was soon brought te light. It ed to be 
Mrs Albrecht’s piano-forte, which she taken with 


her and the first ever con- 
vey to i i Being too 
cumbrous to be taken im a hast fight, it had been 
buried in a soil where, from the entive absence of 

moisture, it might, ‘or this circumstance, 
remained ed. Africaner, whose martial spi 
uses, wi e instrument to be dissected, parts 
of which I have seen, from which those fingers now 
silent in the grave had called forth divine harmony.” 
As an illustration of the miseries incidental to 
savage life—* Among the poorer classes it is, indeed, 
struggling for existence ; and when the aged become 
too weak to provide for themselves, and are a burden 
to those whom they brought forth and reared to man- 
hood, they are not unfrequently abandoned by their 
own children, with a meal of victuals and a cruise of 
in the desert ; and I have seen a 


in the sun, who . 
instance I observed a small broken earthenware 
in which the last draught of water had been. left. 
* What is this ? I said, pointing to the stakes, address- 
ing Africaner. His reply was, * This is heathenism 7 
and then described, this parricidal custom. A day or 
two after, a circumstance occurred which corroborated 
his statements. We had travelled all day over a sandy 
a night from extreme thirst 
and fatigue. Rising early in the morning, and leavin 
to got the ta 


the peo waggon ready low, I went 
fo with one of our number, in order to see if we 
could not pereeive some indications of water by the 
foot-marks of , for it was in a part of the country 
where we could not expect the traces of man. After 
passing a ridge of hills, and advancing a considerable 
way on the plain, we discovered, at a distance, a little 


smoke rising amidst a few bushes, which seemed te 
skirt a ravine. Animated with the prospect, we has- 
tened forward, eagerly anticipating a delicious draught 

of water, no matter what the quality might be. Whe 
we had arrived within a few hundred yards of the 
spot, we stood still, startled at the fresh marks of 
om which a; = to have been there only an hour 
‘ore us. e no being too tired to carry 
them, and we hesitated for a moment whether to. 
or return. The 


woman, a living skeleton, sitting, with her head lean- 
ing on 
ly at me. She tried to rise 
trembling wi ee in to the earth. 
her by the name which sounds sweet in 
every clime, and charms even the sa ear, ‘My 
mother, fear not ; we are friends, and will do you no 
harm.’ I put several questions to her, but che ap: 
again re , mother, who are you, an 
do ou to be ia this situation? which she 
replied, ‘ I am a woman ; I have been here four days ; 
my children have left me here to die’ —— ‘ Your 


me to die” ‘And, pray, why did they leave you? 

you an am no r to 

Then th kill I am too feeble to help in 
g home flesh ; I am 


my tongue was 
cleaving to the roof of my mouth for want of water, 
this reply opened a fountain of tears. I remarked, 
I was surprised that she had eseaped the li 

which seemed to abound, and to have Armd | 
very near the where she was. She took hold of 
the skin of her left arm with her and raising 
it up as one would do a loose linen, she added, ‘ I hear 
the lions ; but there is nothing on'me that they would 
is moment the waggon drew near, which 

alarmed her, for she supposed that it erred 
Assuring her that it would do her no 


piercingly hot ; the oxen were ragi 
early delirious. 


the 
night, when she would be able to go with us, only she 


k fire i the lions would 
Smell the drled ech, if they did hot toout her. "Wa 


270 
‘as the application of manures was concerned, the 
ultimate elements of the manure, and the ultimate : 
elements.of the plant to be raised ; and his skill may 
in artificially supply- 
togito soit what has been abstracted by the last crop. 
“he ability afforded by chemistry of making artifi- ; 
4 
small circle of stakes fastened in the ground, within 
which were still lying the bones of a parent bleached 
might perhaps be able to give us a lesson on this sub- 
| 
| | thirst impelled us to go on, but it was with caution, 
; keeping a sharp look-out at ae bush we passed. 
reaching the spot, we beheld an object of heart- 
rending distress. It was a venerable-looking old 
children !’ 1 interrupted. ‘ Yes, raising her hand to 
her shrivelled bosom ; ‘my own children, three sons 
pl : and two daughters. They are gone,’ pointing with 
her finger, ‘to yonder blue mountain, and have left 
| 
wood to make fire ; and | cannot carry their children 
1 on my back, as I used to do.’ This last sentence was 
| | 
| 
\ 
| 
that, as I could not stay, I would put her into the ‘ 
see the dead arise, Which he had heard the missionaries | waggon and take her with me. At this remark she 
| preach about, or take to his heels. After no little | became convulsed with terror. Others addressed her, 
palpitation of heart, in order to assure himself, he | but all to no effect. 
a mustered courage to make another trial, for the tones | and left her at another v they would only do — 
' he had heard had died away. His second leap again | the same thing again. ‘ It isour custom ; 1 am nearly 
roused the sepulchral harp, which riow fell in soft but | dead ; I do not want to die again.” The sun was now 
i awful cadence on his ear. Without casting an eye ee. in the yoke, and 
behind, he darted off to the camp, and, with breathless ing it impossible 
i amazement, announced to Africaner the startling dis- | to influence the woman to move, without running the 
eovery he tiad made of life and music ih the grave. NS ee ee 
The appearance of the man convinced Africaner that | a quantity of fuel, gave her a good supply of dry meat, 
he was in earnest, for reason seldom reels in that | some’ tobacco, and a knife, with some other articles ; - 
country. The chief, fearless of the living or the dead, 
was not to be scared oven of 
ah the tomb—arose, and ordered his men to follow him 
| jumped and another jamped, and 
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then pursued our course ; end after a long ride, pass- 

rocky ri of hills, came to a stagnant pool, 
was ‘too y to go down our 


away. I learned, 
‘an individual who visited the station, that the 
seeing from a distance the m halt at the 
where they had so unnaturally left their mother 
i to see, supposing the travellers had 
mangled remains of their mother. 
her alive,.and supplied with food, and on her 
of i they were 
the great 

me to be, took her home, 

ing for her with more than usual 


mo: 
” 
Mr Moffat gives many anecdotes of animals, 
og small fountain, or a pool, where he 


to the rock, smoked his pipe, and, 


asleep. Ina short time, the hea 
rock awoke him ; and, opening his eyes, he saw a 
lion crouching before him, with its eyes planing 
is face, and within little more than a yard of 
He sat motionless for some minutes, till he had 
his presence of mind ; then eyeing his gun, 
his hand slowly towards it ; the lion, seeing 
raised its head, and gave a tremendous roar ; he 
made another and another attempt, but the gun be’ 
far beyond his reach, he gave it up, as the lion see’ 
well aware of his object, and was enraged whenever 
= attempted to move his hand. His situation now 
) painful in the extreme ; the rock on which he 
to touch it, an t movi em, alterna’ 
i the other. “The day passed, ont 
the night also, but the lion never moved from the 
; the sun rose again, and its intense heat soon 
rendered his feet past feeling. At noon the lion rose 
and walked to the water, only a few yards distant, 
looking behind him as it went, lest the man should 
move ; and seeing him out hand pr? his 
fun, turned in a rage, and was on the point o 
upon him. The animal went to the ny we 
and returning, lay down again at the edge of the rock. 
Another night passed ; the man, in describing it, said 
he knew not whether he slept ; but if he did, it must 
have been with his eyes open, for he always saw the 
lion at his feet. Next day, in the forenoon, the ani- 
mal went again to the water; and, while there, he 
listened to some noise apparently from an opposite 
quarter, and disappeared in the bushes. The man now 
made another effort, and seized his gun; but on at- 
tempting to rise, he fell, his ankles being without 
power. With his gun in his hand, he crept towards 
the water, and drank ; but looking at his feet, he 
saw, as he expressed it, his ‘ toes roasted,’ and the skin 
torn off with the There he sat a few moments, 
ing the lion’s return, when he was resolved to 
send the contents of the gun through its head ; but, 
as it did not appear, tieing his gun to his back, the 
to the nearest ing some solitary i 
vidual might pass. go no farther, when, 
fortunately, a person came up, who took him to a 
org of safety, whence he obtained help, though he 
his toes, and was a cripple for life.” 


Dr Samvet Dickson, a London ery has written a 
the cause and cure of he gives'a few hard hits to 
blood first received ? H sd 
the Circulator, a word in its original 

that when a limb is amputated, the su 8, to 
atanching the blood by applying pitch to the 
was the reward of Ambrose Par? He was hooted and 
ing pitch had stood the test of centuries! In vain he 


DICKSON ON THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
rather strange sort of book—“ ies of the Faculty,” 
in which, while upholding certain notions of his own on 
egg on its frequent rejection of evident 
truths :— 
“How was the exposition of the circulation of the 
arvey, its discoverer, was per 
cuted through life ; his enemies, in derision, styled } 
Latin gnifying 
* vagabond’ or ‘ quack ;’ and their efforts to destroy 
ice 
ent the patient bleeding to death, tie the arteries. 
fore the time of Francis I., they were in the habit of 
surface of the stump. Ambrose Paré introduced the 
ligature as a substitute—he first tied the arteries. What 
howled down by the Faculty of Physic, who ridiculed the 
idea of putting the life of man u a thread, when boil- 
= the y of the application—in vain he showed 
success of the ligature. Corporations seldom forgive 
merit in an adversary ; they continued to persecute him 


with the most remorseless rancour. Is there a physician 
now-a-days who would one the value of antimony as 
a medicine? Who first introduced it into practice ? 
Paracelsus. But Paracelsus was not a fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians of Paris, the Parisian doctors were 
therefore, o the rules of their order, bound to oppose the 
intreduction of antimony as a crime. A crime it was ac- 
cordingly voted ; and the French Parliament, at the in- 
stigation of the college, passed an act which made it 
to prescribe it. Tothe Jesuits of Peru Protestant 
gland owes the invaluable bark. How did Protestant 
England first receive this gift of the Jesuits ? pom 
— remedy, they at once rejected it. In 1693, 
roenvelt the curative power of cantharides 
in dropsy. What an excellent thing for Dr Groenvelt ! 
Excellent indeed ; for no sooner did his cures begin to 
make a noise than he was at once committed to Newgate 
by warrant of the president of the College of Physicians 


for ibing cantharides internally. Blush, most sapient 
college of physicians—your present president, Sir Hen 
Hal is a humble imitator of the ruined Groenvelt ! 


Before the discovery of vaccination, inoculation for small- 

x was found to mitigate greatly that terrible disease. 
Who first introduced small-pox inoculation ?, Lay 
poenegee who had seen its success in Turkey. PY 
Lady Mary Montague! Her rank, sex, beauty, pase. 
all doubtless conspired to bring it into notice, Listen to 

Wharncliffe, who has written her life, and learn 
from his story this terrible truth, that persecution ever 
has been, poe gees will be, the only reward of the bene- 
factors of the human race. ‘Lady Mary,’ says his lord- 
ship, ‘ protested that in the four or five years immediately 
succeeding her arrival at home, she eet eee a day 
without repenting of her patriotic und g; and she 
vowed she never would have attempted it if she had 
foreseen the vexation, the ution, and even the 
obloquy, it brought upon her. The clamours raised 
against the practice, and of course against her, were be- 
yond belief. The faculty all rose in arms to a man, fore- 
telling failure and the most disastrous consequences ; the 
clergy descanted from their pulpits on the impiety of thus 
seeking to take events out of the hands of Providence; and 
the common people were taught to hoot at her as an unna- 
tural mother who had risked the lives of her own chil- 
dren. We now read in grave medical biography, that 
the discovery was instantly hailed, and the method 
adopted, by the principal members of that profession. 
Very likely they left this recorded ; for whenever an in- 
vention or a project, and the same may be said of ‘ 
has made its way so well by itself as to establish a cer- 
tain reputation, most ple are sure to find out that 
they always petrent it from the beginning, and a 
happy gift of forgetfulness enables many to believe their 
own assertion. But what said Lady Mary of the actual 
fact.and actual time? Why, that the four great physi- 
cians deputed by government to watch the progress of 
her daughter's inoculation, betrayed not only such incre- 
dulity as to its success, but such an unwillingness to have 
it succeed, such an evident spirit of rancour and malig- 
nity, that she never cared to leave the child alone with 
them one second, lest it should in some secret way suffer 
from their interference.’ 

How was the still greater discovery of the immortal 
Jenner received---vaccination? Like every other dis- 
covery---with ridicule and contempt. By the Royal 
College of Physicians, not only was he persecuted and 
oppressed, but the pedants of that most pedantic of 
bodies declined to give him their license to practise his 
profession in London, because, forsooth, he, a man of 
deeds, not words, very properly declined to undergo at 
their hands a schoolboy examination in Greek and Latin. 
But even religion and the Bible were made engines of 
attack against Jenner. From these Errhman of Frank- 
fort deduced his chief grounds of accusation against the’ 
new practice ; and he gravely attempted to prove, from 

uotations of the p’ tical parts of Scripture, and the 

thers of the church, that vaccination was the real 
antichrist! How can you wonder that medicine should 
have made so little progress, if those only make fortunes 
by means of it who know nothing more than the jargon 
and crudities which pass for medical science with the 
vulgar? The sight which two thousand years ago Solo- 
mon saw, you, gentlemen, with your own eyes have seen, 
*he returned and saw under the sun, that there was neither 
bread to the wise, nor riches to men of understanding, nor 
favour to men of skill” 

The doctor denounces most emphatically and justly an 
odious system pursued in London and poe other 
parts of land, by which the emoluments of the medi- 
cal practitioner depend in a great measure on the quan- 

e the query-— the ly speaking, 
net in favour of taking th 
t the doctor worthy ernest if he di 
not give them a certain daily allowance of draughts, pills, 
and powders? 


A SPANISH SLAVER. 
{From a newspaper of July last.) 


Tue maritime tribunal of Brest has been in the 
trial of a case of piracy and violation of the existing 
treaties between France and Spain against a continua- 
tion of the slave trade. The hearing commenced on the 
28th ult., and lasted till the 3d inst., inclusive. The 

mstances, 


sales and transfers, the property 


a Spaniard named 
Vivo, resident at the Havannah. Vivo, who had been 


previously in the slave-trade in a subordinate 
capacity, had her fitted out as a slave-ship, and engaged 
a.crew of forty-five men. As this traffic was prohibited 
by the laws in, he, by fraudulent representations, 
farnished hi with Portuguese and sailed on 


the 25th of December 1840, e Havannah, direct 


| being evidently under strong 


for the coast of Mozambique. Being thus apparently 

under the Portuguese flag, he had not any visits to 

except from the Buglish cruisers, and from them he h 
andise 


the su 
on 
board, but had provided himself with an ample ‘sum of 
money in e. On his arrival at Mozambique, the 
slave-trade been prohibited by Portugal, and.the 
or, in obedience to orders he had received» from 
is government, fined Vivo 2500 piasters for contraven- 
tion of the treaty that had been entered into; and having 
seized and taken — his ship all that could be 
used in the illicit traffic, he commanded Vivo to return 


for this des- 
tination, and a ted a Portuguese sub Captain 
Costa Viann: 


a, to take the chief command of the ship, 
He at the same time embarked in her seventeen’ mien 
who had lost their ship, as passengers for the Havannah. 
Vivo, a the new captain placed over him: 
on leaving the coast of Mozambique, retained the full ‘ 
command of the vessel, and by his representations in- 
duced the crew and rs to consent to deviate from 
the course to the Havannah, against the will of the Por- 
tuguese Captain Costa Vianna, who protested, as he has 
since declared, against the violation of the governor's 
orders, Steering to Bombestock, he on his arrival there 
found three American vessels, from which he procured 
water-tanks, provisions, pant, fifty muskets, and the 
other stores necessary for his first projected trade. 
Having obtained these, he sailed to the coast of Pomba. 
Here, by deceit, he gained possession of a small 
called a pangaille, got her crew of six men on board, 
secured them in the hold or between decks, When the 
chief of the boat remonstrated against this act of fraud 
and violence, Vivo justified himself on the nd that 
it was but a retaliation for the money of which the go- 
vernor of Mozambique had robbed him, 
On the following morning the Pocha fell in with, and 
by main force captured, a large pangaille, manned 
ighteen free Arabs, and containing one hundred 
twenty blacks. Hering (eben on board these, and all the 
provisions and stores the boat contained, he set it adrift 
with two old Arabs, of whose fate nothing has been 
heard. The Pocha then returned to Bombestock for the 
lieutenant, who had been left at that place to hase 
rice. Thence she went to Nossibé, where Vivo found the 
French sloop of war Prévoyante, and went on board to 
visit Captain Jehenne, who received him politely, invited 
him to breakfast, and promised to return the visit the 
next morning. Although no doubt of the Pocha beinga 
slaver could be entertained, Captain Jehenne was re- 
strained from searching her, as Portugal did not admit 
that — More serious suspicions, however, arose, when,. 
early in the morning, instead of waiting for Captain 
Jehenne’s return visit, the Pocha was seen 
with all her sails set. In the course of the day the whole 
shore was in commotion, it having been discovered 
she had landed some of her men at another point of the 
island, and carried off many men and women, after 
one man who had offered resistance. The Prévoyante fi 
the Pocha again at the island of Mayotte. the sloop 
approached, the men at her mast head saw many hea 
bodies, but of what nature could not be distinguish 
thrown from the Pocha into the sea, and then water was 
drawn up.and dashed upon the deck as if to clean it. No 
doubt was entertained that the objects thrown overboard 
were the Bove blacks, or some of them. Captain Jehenne 
sent an officer into the vessel, who discovered in confine- 
ment the Arabs who had been captured in the two 
gailles, and at the same time ascertained that the van 
was without any warranting her in 
that latitude. Upon these facts the Prévoyante took 
session of the Pocha, and carried her into the islan 
Bourbon. Here the vessel was condemned, and her 
their arrival at Brest, a ence on 
the subject between the of France and Por- 
tugal, at the end of which the latter power renounced all 
claim to the prisoners as its subjects, and left them to be 
tried before the French trib After reading the in- 
dictment and the report of Captain Jehenne, and the 
other documentary evidence, the prisoner Vivo was in- 
i i ilty of piracy, ying ure. 
the two pangailles as a mere act of reprisal on the 
vernor of Mozambique, for taking from him the 2600 
which he maintained was a robbery. He denied 
ving been guilty of any outrage on shore, and of this it 


does not appear that any evidence was produced. He 
also denied that any blacks were thrown into the sea, 
Vianna, the nom was next called upon to 


account for being engaged in these infamous transactions. 
He declared that, although put in command of the Pocha 
by the governor of M ique, he never had the least 
authority in her, which was assumed and meintained 
throughout by Vivo, under whose orders every transac- 
tion took place. He gave his evidence with great reserve, 
fears of the uences 
which might arise from Vivo and his mate Ri who 
was Vivo's principal agent, and who is evidently a man 
of determined resolution as well as great physical powers, 
Hamis Ben Omar, the owner of the smaller conan who 
gave in the Hench language, 
trial, was examined, an ve 
a account of 


of her by Ripoll, and 
ille. He ite 


smaller 
he had in his boat one Sevdeel saltemebe slaves, which 
he had purchased for working an estate he at 
Zanzibar, and affirmed that he and his men were free 


and ‘ndependent, and that the governor of Mozambique 
had no y or interest whetrer in the slaves, whtek 


be to him alone. They both complained 7 
of the treatment they received on board the Pocha, 
more parti ly at having their beards shaven, which 


7 On our return to the according to promise, we 
found the od woman and every shing gone; but, on 
examination, discovered the of two men, . 
hills referred to, who appeared to have taken } 
her \ 
fro 
sons 
spot 
to 
bee 
Fin 
telli 
ehi | | 
spot, and seeing no game, he laid his gun down on 
the back part of which was co- 
vered over with a species of dwarf thorn bushes. He 
went to the water, took a hearty drink, and returned ; 
being a little tired, - 
| 
ee treacherous manner in which he, his men, and boat, were 
: — gained possession of, and detained by the Pocha. He 
as exposed by the proceedings, are comprised in the fol- | also acted as interpreter in the examination of Bacari 
aye EE : Iman Bacos, the master of the larger boat. This witness ; 
A Mexican brig of war, called the Pocha, taken by | repeated the account of the capture 
Admiral Baudin’s fleet in 1838, became, by successive 
| | | 


however 

for cleanliness and the preservation of their health. The 
evidence of the numerous other witnesses tended to 
establish the truth of all the facts stated. The Commis- 
Rapporteur, the public tor in the French 
Admiralty Courts, in delivering his requisitory, insisted 
donent Vivo, Vianna, and Ripoll, as 
having been guilty of piracy in seizing and detaining the 
two and plundering the merchandise they 
leaving the rest of the prisoners to the discre- 

tion of the court. 


The tribunal, after a very long deliberation, pronounced 
Vivo, Vianna, and Ripoll, guilty of piracy, but withextenu- 
circumstances as to the two latter. Consequently, 


Vivo was sentenced to close confinement, with labour, 


_for ten years, and Vianna and _ to the same punish- 


The rest of 
of the forty-five number, were ao 


THE INDIAN CHIEF. 


W., who established himself at Whitestown, about 
four miles from Utica. He brought his family with him, 
among whom was a widowed daughter with an onl 
child—a fine boy about four years old. You will recol- 
lect that the tract around was an unbroken forest, and 
this was the domain of the savage tribes. 
oy a W. saw the necessity of keeping on good terms 
with the Indians, for as he was nearly alone, he was com- 
pletely at their mercy. Accordingly, he took every op- 
ty to secure their good will in return. Several of 
But there was one thing that troubled him; an aged 
chief of the Seneca tribe, and one of great influence, who 
resided at a distance of about six miles, had not been 
to see him, nor could he by any means ascertain the 
and views of the sachem in to his settle- 
ment in that region. At last he sent him a message, and 
the answer was, that the chief would visit him on the 


True to his appointment, the sachem came. Judge 
. received him with marks of respect, and introduced 
fe, his daughter, anc the little boy. Theinterview 
followed was deeply interesting. Upon its result 
judge considered that his security might depend, and 
was therefore exceedingly anxious to make a favour- 
pression upon the chief. He expressed to him his 
settle in the country ; to live on terms of amity 
fellowship with the Indians ; and to be useful to 
y initroducing among them the arts of civilisation. 
chief heard him out, and then said, “ Brother, you 
much, and promise much. What pledge can you 
of your faith ?” 

“The honour of a man that never knew deception,” 


@ white man’s word may be good to the white 


quitted. 
- Ons of the first settlers in Western New York was 


man, yet it is but wind when spoken to the Indian,” 
‘said the sachem. 

“1 have put my life into your hands,” said the judge ; 
“ig this an evidence of my good intentions ? I have placed 
confidence in the Indian, and J will not believe that he 
‘will abuse or betray the trust that is thus — 

“So much is well,” replied the chief ; “ the Indian will 
repay confid with confid ; if you will trust him, 
he will trust you. But I must have a Foe Let this 


boy go with me to my wigwam ; I will him back in 
three days with my answer.” 

If an arrow had siesved the bosom of the mother, she 
could not have felt deeper the pang that went to her 
heart, as the Indian made this pe. She sprang 
from her seat, and rushing to the boy who stood at the 
side of the sachém, looking into his face with pleased 
wonder and admiration, she encircled him in her arms, 
and was about to fly from the room. A gloomy and 
ominous frown came over the sachem’s brow, but he did 


not speak. 
But not so with Judge W. He knew that the success 

of the en se, the very lives of his family, depended 
the decision of the moment. “Stay, stay, m 

daughter,” said he. “Bring back the boy, I 

you. I would not risk ahair of his head. He is not 

more dear to than to me. But, my child, he must go 

with the chief. God will watch over him. He will be as 

safe in the sachem's wigwam as beneath our roof and in 
arms. 


upon his mother for help. But the time wore aw 
the third day came. How slowly did the hours pass! 
The waned away, and the afternoon was now 
far ad ; yet the sachem came not. There was a 
gloom over the whole household. The mother was pale 
and silent, as if despair were setting cloudy round her 
heart. Jud — to and fro, going 
minutes to the door, looking through opening in the 
towards the sachem's abode. 
£ last, as the rays of the setting sun were thrown 
the tops of the forest around, the eagle feathers of 
chieftain were seen dancing above the bushes in the 
distance. and the little boy was at 
his side. He was gaily attired ag a young chief, his feet 
dressed mocassins ; fine beaver skin 


eagle 

He was in excellent spirits, and so proud was he of his 
e ed two inches taller than before. 

was soon in his mother's arms, and that brief minute 

h to life. It was a happy 


sleep, seeming to hear the screams of her child uae 
ay, ani 


. 


meeting—too happy for me to describe. 
“The white man has conquered !” said the sachem ; 
“hereafter let us be friends. You trusted the 


FEMALE BEAUTY. 
Those who are accustomed to enlightened views on 
this subject, will know that there are different kinds of 
beauty, am which that of form and colour- 
holds a very inf rank. There is beauty of ex- 
ion, for instance, of sweetness, of nobility, of intel- 
ectual refinement, of feeling, of animation, of meekness, 
of resi ion, and many other kinds of beauty, which 
may all be allied to the plainest features, and yet ma: 
remain to give pleasure ms after the blooming ch 
has faded, and silver grey has mingled with the hair. 
And how far more powerful in their influence upon others 
are some of those kinds of beauty ; for, after all, beauty 
depends more upon the movements of the face than upon 
the form of the features when at rest ; and thus, a coun- 
tenance habitually under the influence of amiable feelings 
acquires a beauty of the highest order, from the frequency 
with which such feelings are the originating cause of the 
movements or expressions which stamp their character 
upon it. Who has not waited for the first opening of the 
lips of a celebrated belle, to see whether her claims would 
be supported by “the mind,.the music breathing from 
her face,” and who has not occasionally turned away re- 
pelled by the utter blank, or worse than blank, which the 
simple movement of the mouth, in speaking or smiling, 
has revealed ? The language of poetry describes the loud 
laugh as indicative of the vulgar mind; and certainly 
there are expressions, conveyed even through the medium 
of a smile, which need not Lavater to inform us that re- 
finement of feeling or elevation of soul has little to do 
with the fair countenance on which they are impressed. 
On the other hand, there are plain women sometimes 
met with in society, every movement of whose features 
is instinct with intelligence ; who from the genuine heart- 
warm smiles which play about the mouth, the sweetly 
modulated voice, and the lightening up of an eye that 
looks as if it could “* comprehend the universe,” become 
ae to those who live with them and love 
them. fore such pretensions to beauty as these, how 
soon do the pink and white of a merely pretty face vanish 
into nothing !—Mrs Ellis’s Daughters of England. 


SUNSET. 


(BY SWYNFEN JERVIS.] 

Now to his palace in the west 

The king of day returns to rest. 

Not as when first he rose to sight, 

Soaring through the fields of space, 

Gladdening all things with the light 

Of his ever-beaming face ; 

Nor when, too bright for mortal eyes, 

His noontide splendour filled the exulting skies: 

Around his car of glittering sheen 

No more the dancing Hours are seen ; 

Of all that faithless, fleeting train, 

True to their sovereign none remain : 

High seated on his fiery throne, 

He rides triumphant, but alone. 

Mcantime the gorgeous car of state 

Through heaven's wide champaign slopes its downward flight ; 

Now sinks behind yon towering steep, 

Now skirts the margin of the deep, 

And now before the western gate 

Stands, one broad blaze of living light. 

Touched by some all-powerful hand, 

Slowly the golden gates expand ; 

While echoing from the inmost hall, 

Where duly ranged in order stand, 

Rank above rank, the minstrel band, 

A thousand pealing voices raise 

The song of welcome, joy, and praise, 

To Him whose greatness fears no fall, 

Who by his own exhaustless might 

Upholds the planets in their flight, 

Yet looks with equal eye on all, 

Scattering with impartial hand 

Blessings o’er many a smiling land. 

Nor ceased the harmonious strain, until 

Sleep closed the monarch's eyes, and all was still. 

While round his royal couch of state 

The courtier stars in silence wait, 

Meek Twilight, in her robe of grey, 

To the lone mountain bent her way 

But musing onwards kept her eye 

Still fixed upon the western sky, 

And as she viewed the changing scene, 

Oft on her slender staff would lean, . 

With many a lengthened pause and lingering step 

On lake, and forest, hamlet, hut, and tower, 

Evening descends, like dew upon the flower. 

Last rose majestic Night, and over all 

Flung the dim foldings of her shadowy pail. 
—From the Spectator newspaper. 


FLIGHT OF THREE HUNDRED CARRIER PIGEONS. 


An extraordinary and interesting flight of carrier 
igeons, to decide a match, was witn in the neigh- 
Pourhood of Birmingham, on Tuesday the 12th July last. 
About three hundred pigeons, belonging to merchants 
and other parties at Antw were forwarded a few 
days ly to Mr Muntz, brother of one of the mem- 
bers for the borough, with a request that he would see 
them fairly at six o'clock on the above wer = 
This request was accordingly complied with, the who 
of the pigeons having been started on their journey almost 
simultaneously, from Mr Muntz’s residence at Hands- 
worth; and after making some gyrations in the air, they 
took an easterly direction, and favoured by a fresh breeze, 
they were out of sight in a few minutes. Mr Muntz has 
since received intelligence of the arrival of 
flock, the first pigeon having reached Ant ¢ 
nineo’clock the same morning, followed inrapid succession 
by the others, in fives and tens, the last reaching 
its destination at half-past ten. Estimating the distance 
from Birmingham to Antwerp — in a straight 
line) at 300 miles, and allo the difference in time 
between the two points, the bird would appear to 


have travelled at the surprising velocity of ninety miles 
the match, 80 anum 


its homeward course.— 


one should have 
Newspaper paragraph. 


FIR TOPS A VALUABLE FUEL. 
Dr Howieson, lecturer on botany in Edinburgh, met 
with the following occurrence in Fifeshire, during one of 
his botanical excursions :—Calling at the cottage of a 
medical mepen ere a former pupil of his, he found the 
Esculapius going to mount his pony to visit his patients. 
Upon the two friends meetin, ® e practitioner remarked, 
« , it is not every day I see you, we must go in and 
have a haver.” Upon entering the parlour, there was no 
fire. He rung the ; his housekeeper came in carryi 
in her white apron a quantity of dried fir-tree tops, po | 
a lighted candle in her hand, She threw the tir-cones 
into the polished grate, broke a coal into pieces, and laid 
them over them. She then lied the candle, when 
almost instantaneously they broke into a beautiful strong 
flame, from the great quantity of turpentine they con- 
tained. They soon set fire to the coals, and in a few 
minutes a delightful warm fire was the result. A few blasts 
of the bellows ays be an improvement. Next followed 
the decanters and glasses; and it may perhaps be unne- 
cessary to add, the two doctors made themselves com- 
fortable in front of the fir-cone fire. The practitioner 
obtained this knowledge in the following manner :—He 
was attending a poor woman residing close to the forest. 
She could not pay him. With the gratitude of the rural 
ulation, next morning her two daughters came to his 
ouse, each carrying a sack filled with dried fir cones col- 
lected in the wood. They told him they were for kindl 
a fire, and if he had no coals they would make an excel- 
lent durable fire of themselves. The cones of the Pinus 
silvestris (Scotch fir) contain a great quantity of solid 
woody matter in addition to the resinous, and are excel- 
lently adapted for fuel. They are used over Italy, Swit- 
» This circumstance is little known, and the 
intention of these remarks is to recommend their use to 
the poor population of Scotland.— Newspaper 


PEOPLE'S EDITIONS. 


Awnxrovus to promote a tas() for an improving kihd of reading 
among the less opulent classes of the community, Messrs Cham- 
bers have for several years been engaged in publishing, from time 
to time, a series of reprints of approved works in all departments 
of literature ; and in such a form (royal octavo) as to combine 
extreme cheapness with good appearance, readableness, and 
durability. The books have been, and continue to be, selected 
with a regard to the amusement, instruction, and moral im- 
provement of the people. The series also includes Original Works 
of an entertaining and instructive ch ter, and Translations of 
some of the most approved productions of foreign writers. Such 
is the extraordinary cheapness of these People’s Editions, that in 
general, what was originally published at a guinea is now issued 
for a shilling, and so on in proportion ; in some instances, books 
once published at two guineas and a half are now issued at sixteen- 
pence. The following is a list of the works till the present time :— 


Sir George Mackenzie's Travels in Iceland ; improved by 

Clarke's Travels in Russia, Tartary, and Turkey, . 
Life and Travels of Mungo Park, e 
Stephens's Incidents of Travel in Egypt, A: &e. 
Stephens’s Incidents of Travel in Greece, &c. . 
Malcom’s Travels in the Burman Empire, ° ° 
Malcom’s Travels in Hindustan and China, . e 
Brydone’s Tour through Sicily and Malta, 
Parker’s Journey beyond the Rocky Mountains, in 1835, 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe, 
The Complete English Tradesman. By thesame, . 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, ° ‘ 
Self-Control, a Novel. By Mrs Brunton, ° ° 
Cottagers of Glenburnie. By Mrs E. Hamilton, . 
Palmyra. Letters from Palmyra by Piso, . . 
Rome and the Early Christians ; a Sequel to Palmyra, 
The Queen’s Wake, a Poem. By James Hogg, . 
Crabbe's Parish Register, and other Poems, ° ° 
The Sabbath, and Other Poems. By the Rev. J. Grahame. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. By Sir Walter Scott, ° 
Marmion. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott, ar ey 
Ramsay's Select Poems, and Gentle Shepherd, . 
The Poetical Works of Robert Fergusson, ° e 
The Life of Robert Burns, ° 
The Poetical Works of Robert Burns, 
The Prose Works of Robert Burns, | 
Miscellany of Popular Scottish Poems, chiefly of a Humo: 

rous and Descriptive Character, 
Anster Fair, and other Poems. By W. Tennant, ° 

e’s Conduct of the Understanding, 
Paley’s Natural Theology, with Addi’ 
Moral and Humorous Essays, é 
Franklin's Life and Miscellaneous Writings, 
The History of Scotland. By William Robertson, 
Reynolds's Discourses on the Fine Arts, 
The Court of Requests. By William Hutton, . e 
The Sea. N; ives of Adventure and Shi kk 
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ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED WORKS. 


A Tour in Holland, the Countries on the Rhine, and Bel- 
gium, in 1838. By W. Chambers, 
History of the Rebellion in Scotiand in 1745-6, by R. 
Chambers. Fifth Edition, improved, 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry. By Mrs8.C. Hall, . 
A Treatise on Agriculture and Dairy Husbandry. By 
James Jackson, Penicuik, e 
Wade’s History and Political Economy of the Working 
Classes. Fourth Edition,improved, . | 
Modern French Literature. By L. Raymond de V éri- 
A Treatise on Man. By M. Quetelet of Brussels: Now 
first translated from the French, 
The Imprisonments of Silvio Pellico, 
Lamartine’s Travels in the East, including a Journey in 
the Holy Land. From the French, pg ee 
Guizot’s General History of Civilisation in Europe, 
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; ‘was @ gross violation of their religious feelings as Maho- | a 
| 
} 
} 
| Morrow. | 
1 | 
| 
| | 
| | | 
] 
| | 
{ I shall not attempt to describe the agony of the mother 
@uring the three ensuing days. She was agitated bycon- | 0 = 
ding hopes and fears. In the night she awoke from | 
| | 
, 
| 
> | | 
Indian ; he will repay you with confidence and friend- - 
many years, lay a 
and prosperous po Museum, 


